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Eagles of the Fleet Are Ready in the Pacific 





“Best Buick Yet” is the popular way of referring to 
this 1941 line of beauties. And one of the best things 
about it is its sleek, new Body by Fisher — shown here 
on the Buick Special series 4-door sedan Model 41. It 
is lower, longer, wider than ever — with new concealed 
running boards, a dome light that operates automatically ~ 
when either front door is opened, your choice of two- )irn spring comes the urge to take life easy, and that 
tone or solid body colors. And remember: \W © © , 

Only the New 1941 Body by Fisher Has All Cc 4 

These Features: New “Flair-flow” streamlining with More than ever, this year, these superbly finished bodi 
slanted windshield; double-curved back window. Dodrs . 
hinged at front for greater safety. Crank-controlled Fisher 
No Draft Ventilation. Planned Vision with stronger, convenience of appointments that makes life easy indeed. At 
clearer Safety Plate Glass all around. . 


) something you certainly can do in a Body by Fishe 
offer a combination of roominess, sofa-softness of cushion 


when you add new smartness of design, and the famed secur! 


eet NOONE, of Unisteel Turret Top construction, it’s easy to understa! 
~) ‘ A d 


why people say, “Body by Fisher is the “41 guide to bett 


value” — which leads you, of course, to a General Motors ca 


pone ON GENERAL MOTORS CARS ONLY: CHEVROLET + PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE + BUICK + CADILLA 
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@ What is this society called ‘‘Alcoholics 
Anonymous”? By what scheme do they 
cure thousands of problem drinkers —_ 
doctors and clergymen consider hopeless! 
How do they handle wife-beaters, ~_ 
fighters, canned-heat drinkers? The Pos 

this week brings you the fascinating story 
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\, ry 
) of how a growing band of bed-edge = = 

ters are solving one of Americas grea = 

1 | public-health riddles. Read = 

> “pike Alcoholics Anonymous, : 7 





“‘Imagine a hand so shaky 
a towel must be used to 
get a glass to the mouth!” 


by JACK ALEXANDER 
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ANY SIGNS OF “ic * 
er tense ptenerar tld New exper iment in 

novel publishing 


nancial collapse? How are their substi- 
tutes for rubber, gasoline, high-grade 
steel, copper, cotton? How about 
their shortage of meats and 

> You Post readers voted 

“‘longer and fewer install- 
ments,’’so this week we try 
printing a new novel in 


fats? Peter F. Drucker 
sums up Nazi 
strengths — and 
headaches. 
four huge parts, each twice 
usual length. An absorbing 
\ novel of a young man who 
built a money empire, but 
destroyed the one thing he 
really wanted. Read— 
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The $12.40 waltz 


“Helen is taxi-dancer,” they told 
him. “‘She no love you. She take 
your money but she no marry 
Filipino. Is not love. Is business.” 
John Fante writes a love story of 
the dime-a-dance halls, Helen, Thy 
Beauty Is to Me. 


The man who went Scot-crazy 
MacKinlay Kantor writes an extraordinary story in 
this week’s Post—what happened to a New Yorker 
who turned himself into a Highlander, kilts, bagpipes 
and all. WARNING! Look out for a jolt in the last 
sentence of Whear Ha’ Ye Ben, My Laddie? q READ IT IN THE SATURDAY EVENING 
America’s #1 hard luck town 


[van Dmitri brings you color photos to show why 

tourists are once more coming to Key West, southern- 

most town in the U.S. See Wreck A-s-h-o-r-e. Page 16. 

’ : 

Women can’t stand bachelors ; 

Show a woman a young bachelor and she’s like a 

Comanche on the trail! Eb was a carefree prairie bach ; 

until two petticoats waggoned in from Missouri—and 

Started a heart attack. Read Fiddle-Footed. ALSO 


editorials, serials, cartoons, poems—all in the Post. MARCH Isr ISSUE.....NOW ON SALE 
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er Sing for a Penny 
} by CLIFFORD DOWDEY 
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TRANSITION 


International 


Mrs. Wilmer Munn—a mother at 12 


Born: To 12-year-old Wynell Rush 
Munn and her 17-year-old husband, Wil. 
mer Munn, a 6-pound boy, in Union, Miss, 
Feb. 16. Married last April, the young cov. 
ple are now living with Mrs. Munn’s par. 
ents while Munn—who wants to be a 
farmer—is building their own home nearby, 


Birtupay: Gloria Vanderbilt, daughter 
of the late Reginald C. Vanderbilt and 
Mrs. Gloria Morgan Vanderbilt, 17, Feb, 
20. Seven years ago the object of a sensa- 
tional court fight in which Mrs. Harry 
Payne Whitney, aunt of the $5,000,000 
heiress, won her custody from her mother, 
Miss Vanderbilt is now at the Mary C. 
Wheeler School in Providence, R.I.—and 
is already forecast as society’s No. 1 glam- 
our girl when she makes her debut next 
year ... Wendell L. Willkie, former Re- 
publican Presidential nominee, 49, Feb. 18. 
He received about 7,000 messages of con- 
gratulation, attended to accumulated per- 
sonal business, and had dinner with his 
family at his apartment in New York City. 





Marriep: Nancy Kelly, 19, screen ac- 
tress, and Edmond O’Brien, 25, New York 
City actor, in Yuma, Ariz., Feb. 19. Last 
March Miss Kelly started out on a similar 
elopement with Irving Cummings Jr., but 
changed her mind while on the way and 


EW DEPARTURE forges both race rings | "tuned home. 
| ty 7 Divorcep: Danielle 
and balls to get greatest strength, endurance and uniformity... | : Darrieux, French movie 


star best known in the 


to make certain the finished bearing is a product of United tates for, ber 


' roles in “Mayerling” and 
1 . 4 “The Rage of Paris,” and 
; a Henri Decoin, French film 


author and director, in 

Darrieux Paris. Decoin, a World 

War flier, has been on 

duty as a reserve officer in the French 
Air Force. 


THE FORGED STEEL BEARING Kuen: Sir Frederick Banting, 50, c0- 


discoverer of insulin who, with the late 
Dr. J. J. R. Macleod, was awarded the 
1923 Nobel Prize, in an airplane crashi near 
Trinity Bay, Newfoundland. A veteran 0! 
the World War, Sir Frederick had been e- 
gaged in liaison work between the Cana- 
dian and British Army medical authorities, 
correlating the medical research among 
the fighting forces. 


NEW DEPARTURE + DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS + BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 
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Johnny's 


Pretty 
peeved! 


He’s tired of bei 
an orphan! a ia 

Daddy went away on 
business three days ago. 
No word since. No i 
ning romp for 


Johnny. 
Mother’s sort 


of lonely, 

too, anda wee bit worried. 
Why doesn’t 

somebody do some- = 


thing about it? 











WAIT A MINUTE! When Mother 
misses her folks — what does she 
do? They live a long way from 
Mother. . . . Certainly Daddy 
misses Mother and Johnny. There 


must be a way. 








THAT'S IT—the telephone! It’s 
ringing now. Mother's hurry- 
ing to answer it. It’s Daddy! He’s 
500 miles away, but you can 
hear him say, “Hi, Johnny,” just 


as plain! 


EVERYTHING'S FINE! Mother’s 
all cheered up. Daddy is having 
a good trip. He'll be home be- 
fore Johnny’s bedtime tomorrow. 
And (shh!) he’s bringing a funny 


fuzzy dog! 

















LONG DISTANCE RATES TO MOST POINTS ARE REDUCED AFTER 7 P.M. AND ALL DAY SUNDAY 
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That reminds me | 
of the 4 HIGHS in | 
FIRE-CHIEF gasoline’ 





H | G H volatility to give you instant starts 
H | G H power to breeze you up the hills 


H G H anti-knock to give you velvet smoothness 





H G H mileage to give you savings 


at 
TEXACO DEALERS 


FOR YOUR ENJOYMENT—2 GREAT RADIO PROGRAMS . 
FRED ALLEN and a great cast in the " METROPOLITAN OPERA. Complete 






lively full-hour Texaco Star Theatre. broadcasts of great operas every Sat- 
Wed. Nights —CBS 9:00 E. S. T., urday afternoon. Consult newspapers 
*“ 8:00 C.S.T., 10:00 M.S.T., 9:00 P.S.T. for time ard stations. NBC Network, 
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Our Government, industrial, financial, labor and educational leaders 


are making comprehensive plans for greater progress in the prepared- 


ness program of the United States. 
Collectively, and as individuals, it is our duty to THINK, TALK, 


and ACT constructively in doing our part so that greater speed may 


be made in the advancement and strengthening of our country. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
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STURTEVANT HELPS “LEE HATS” 


double production! 





LEE AUTOMATIC HAT FORMERS 
DOUBLE PRODUCTION CAPACITY 





If you want to see a real marvel of mechan- 
ical ingenuity, step into the Frank H. Lee 
Company Plant, Danbury, Connecticut— 
and see the new Lee Automatic Hat Form- 
ing Machine. Into one end goes rabbit fur— 
out of the other end comes a completely 
formed felt hat body! 

Invented by Lee, with the cooperation of 
Sturtevant Airc Engineers, this remarkable 
hat forming machine is one of the hat in- 
dustry’s most important developments of the 
past 50 years. It not only has double the pro- 
ductive capacity of former machines, but 
assures improved quality and uniformity for 
the hats, better working conditions for em- 
ployees, greatly reduced health hazards. 





Partial view of Lee Automatic Hat Forming Machin-<, 
equipped with Sturtevant Air Handling Apparatus. 
Formers built by Turner MachineCo., Danbury,Conn. 


History-making 
Hat-making Development! 


President Frank H. Lee, Jr. states: “Sturte- 
vant Engineers gave us splendid cooperation 
in developing the air handling features of our 
new automatic hat formers. All of these 
machines are equipped with Sturtevant Air 
Handling Apparatus. In fact, our modern 
plant is 100% Sturtevant equipped —for Dust 
and Fume Removal, Drying, and Ventilation.” 


Aes ns 
A \ _ 

Other important hat manufacturers whom 
Sturtevant is privileged to serve include, in 
part, Hat Corporation of America, Mallory, 
Stetson, McLaughlin, and Merrimac. 

If you have a Dust and Fume Removal, Drying, 
Heating, Ventilating, Industrial Air Condi- 
tioning, or other air handling problem—call on 
Sturtevant’s 80 years of air engineering experi- 
ence to help you solve it Properly and Profitably. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. Branches in 40 Other Cities 


B. F. Sturtevant Company of Canada, Limited 
Galt, Toronto, Montreal 


Sturtevant 
ge to Ulah 
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LETTERS 


The 8.P.P.P.P.P.P-P. 


This “Society” has- 
tens to reply to Dale 
Harrison’s query in 
his Sideshow column 
(Newsweek, Feb. 
17) as to “whatever 
happened to North 
Dakota’s S.P.P.P.P.- 
Pre.” 

Our membership has grown fairly ex. 
tensively, including such Prominent, Pro. 
gressive, and Prudent People as Mr. Har. 
rison, Nelson Eddy, Dale Carnegie, Jim. 
my Fidler, John Hancock of New York, 
Elmer Layden, Emily Post, Orson Welles, 
as well as many Potent Politicians and 
other Portly Palookas, all of whom have 
Paid a Princely sum for the Priceless 
Privilege of Participating in the Projects 
of this Pan-American Prodigy of Progress 
which was inaugurated by the Grand 
Forks Lions Club as a means of raising 
funds, not only for its own welfare work, 
but for the welfare work of all Lions Clubs 
that desire to Participate. 

The above seems to be a long Preamble, 
so now we'll answer Mr. Harrison’s ques- 
tion by saying that the Society for the 
Prevention of Putting Parsley on People’s 
Plates in Public Places is still in oPeration, 
awaiting the Psychological moment when 
the American Public will Put out anything 
from 25 cents to a dollar for a member- 
ship card and button (see illustration), 
always remembering that this Society is a 
non-Profit affair. 














S.P.P.P.P.P.P.P. 
by W. E. DeLano, Parsley Pesticator 


Grand Forks, N. D. 





The 349th F. A. 


In your Feb. 3 issue, under the heading 
“Negroes in Uniform,” you imply that the 
349th Field Artillery is a National Guard 
regiment. 

Actually, the 349th is in the Regular 
Army—activated at Fort Sill pursuant to 
instructions in a letter from the Adjutant 
General dated July 20, 1940—and an in- 
teresting item of news for you is the fact 
that it is the only full-strength regiment 
of colored field artillery in the Regular 
Army at present. However, with the next 
month the 349th Artillery will furnish 
cadres for the organization of three new 
regular regiments of colored field artillery. 

During the World War the 349th Field 
Artillery was a colored unit and served 
overseas, participating in action in the 
Marbache Sector (Lorraine) from Oct. 20, 
1918, to Nov. 11, 1918. The present 349th 
has the same battle standard which the 
World War 349th carried. 

ERNEST W. ANDERSON 
Ist Lt. 349th F. A. 
Fort Sill, Okla. 
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SIDESHOW 





by DALE HARRISON 


Tipple: It is the law in Sausalito 
(Calif.) that citizens desirous of 
getting all-out drunk must first get 
permission from the town trustees 
_.. Grog, however, no longer intim- 
idates Mr. Bishop, a Greenville 
(S.C.). locksmith who advertises in 
his local paper: “Bishop can fix it. 
Now sober and serving God.” 


Amour: There’s dither in Denver 
over a Kiss-and-Run fellow 

Adolf Hitler was called a home 
wrecker by a New York matron who 
sought a separation because her hus- 
band enthused more over Hitler 
than her . . . In Montreal a jealous 
husband decided to remove himself. 
He fixed 1 a.m. as the hour of his 
suicide but Morpheus got him, and 
police, hastening to prevent his sui- 
cide, found him slumped in a chair, 
gun in hand, sound alseep. 


Surfeit: When Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Rollains of Buffalo (N. Y.) 
named their twelfth child “Enough,” 
the stork should have taken the hint. 
Now, in desperation, they’ve named 


No. 13 “Too Much.” 


Birdies: A Merced (Calif.) hawk, 
flying home with a snake in its tal- 
ons, zoomed too close to high-tension 
wires, around which the snake en- 
twined itself; and that’s all, brother 
... An equally poor judge of distance 
was the wild duck in Wichita (Kan.) 
who flew too low and collided with a 
Mr. Ray Smith whose wise-quack 
was: “Ah, mallard from heaven.” 


Woman: The writer of a magazine 
article epitomizes Mrs. Average 
Woman as one who marries at 24, 
quarrels with her husband twice a 
month, threatens eight times yearly 
to go home to mama, never learns to 
drive a nail, ruins three fenders and 
one garage door, and frequently re- 
flects that she should have married 
someone else. 


Hoosegow: When they asked a 
Joliet (Ill.) convict why he wanted 
a transfer to the prison farm, he re- 
plied with candor: “So I can escape. 
Prisons bore me”... And then there 
was the Negro draftee in Louisiana. 
His draft board notified him that if 
he didn’t report, it would put him 
in jail. “You can’t do that’ boss,” he 
wrote, “cause I already is in jail.” 

































WHITE COLLAR MEN ARE 
STILL A DIME A DOZEN! 


OOK around your office. A few men 
have “arrived”. They are the execu- 
tives, earning big money. The others are 
what the top men in the company call 
“‘white-collar workers” —able, conscientious, 
hard-working— perhaps with specialized 
training, but they are nevertheless figur- 
atively worth a dime a dozen. 


WHAT'S THE DIFFERENCE between the true 
executive and these “‘whlIte-collar workers”? 
The answer is—there’s very little differ- 
ence! 


Take a man who makes double your salary. 
Does he have twice the brains that you have? 
Of course not! And it would be amazingly 
easy for many men to transform an aver- 
age salary into a large salary! 


HOW IT’S DONE! The difference between 
success and merely “‘getting along” lies in 
executive training. In the old days, success- 
ful executives had to gain their ability 
through long years of experience. But as 
business became more complicated, educa- 
tors became business-minded. Many big 
universities added schools of business; the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute was founded 
—and since then has pointed the way to 
success to more than 400,000 men! 


HOW YOU CAN DO IT. The Institute has 
organized and formulated the knowledge of 
the country’s most successful business men, 
the most important companies. Cooperat- 
ing with it are dozens of leaders like Edward 
R. Stettinius, Thomas J. Watson and Alfred 
P. Sloan, Jr. As a result, the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute offers you modern, up- 
to-the-minute training and information you 
would almost have to give your right arm 
to gain by any other method! 


CUSTOM-MADE TO SUIT YOUR NEEDS. Please 
get this fact clear in your mind. The 
Alexander Hamilton Institute offers a 
PERSONAL service, geared not only to 
YOUR particular needs, but to your 
particular needs TODAY—whether you 
are a young man just earning his first 
business laurels, or a busy corporation 
official who wants to keep up with 
rapidly changing economic conditions. 


PUT IT UP TO US. Why not prove to your- 
self that you have the first quality of an 
executive—the ability to make a decision? 
Write us for a free copy of that important 
little book, “‘Forging Ahead in Business’’. 
For many men this simple act has been a 
major turning point in life! 
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Alexander Hamilton Institute, Inc. 
223 Astor Place, New York, N. Y. 


Please mail me, without cost, a copy of “Forging 
Ahead in Business”. 
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THE “DIXIE FLAGLER" OF THE STAINLESS FLEET + SLEEPER-COACH LUXURY BETWEEN CHICAGO AND MIAM| 


e Vacation begins where you board the 
F.E.C.-C.&E.I. “Dixie Flagler.” The 
whole train is yours—at day-coach fare. Re- 
lax in the beautiful Observation Lounge. 
Meet friends in the intimate Tavern. Relish 


delicious meals—at low prices—in the hand- 
some Diner. Your Sleeper-Coach seat is 
reserved—adjustable for sitting or reclining. 
At night, the lights are dimmed, pillows 
available. Air-conditioning, sound-proofing, 





RIDE DEEP 


Speeding south from New York and 
Chicago, 8 shining streamlined trains 
carry capacity loads of winter’s gay 
refugees. Other Budd-built trains of 
the Stainless Fleet criss-cross the 
country, making new friends for the 
railroads, educating America to the 
modern idea of swift, safe, luxurious 
travel. 


These trains have brought count- 
less thousands of travelers back to 
the rails. Many are Sleeper-Coach 
or All-Coach trains with unprece- 
dented comfort at day-coach fares. 
Some set new luxury standards for 
top-fare sleeping-car travel. 


EDWARD G. BUDD MANUFACTURING COMPANY e 


INTO DIXIE WITH THE 


Haile Plat 


All cars of this gleaming Stainless 
Fleet are truly light-weight, built by 
Budd throughout of imperishable 
stainless steel. Fabricated by the 
exclusive SHOTWELD* system, they 
retain the full strength and safety 
factors of this strongest known ma- 
terial suitable for structural purposes. 


Beauty — speed — safety — and a 
new lure of travel . . . these Budd-built 
trains hold out an irresistible invita- 
tion to go by train instead of by other 
means. Attracting more passengers, 
costing less to operate and maintain, 
they are making money for the pro- 
gressive railroads that operate them! 
%* Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 


PHILADELPHIA 












and the train’s smooth, easy way on the 
rails encourage sound sleep. Spacious dress. 
ing-room offers multiple lavatory facilities, 
In every detail, the most advanced design 
—typical of all Budd-built trains and cars, 
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The STAINLESS FLEET 
Chicagoan « El Capitans * Golden 
Gates * Kansas Cityan * San Diegan 
Super Chief ¢ Tulsan of the Santa Fe 


Champions of the Aflantic Coast Line 


Flying Yankee-Mountaineer of the Boston 
& Maine-Maine Central 


Denver Zephyrs * General Pershing 
Zephyr * Mark Twain Zephyr * Pioneer 
Zephyr * Sam Houston Zephyr ° Silver 
Streak Zephyr * Texas Rocket * Twin 
Zephyrs of the Burlington 


Champion of the Florida East Coast 


Dixie Flagler of the Florida East Coast- 
Chicago & Eastern Iilinois 


South Wind of the Pennsylvania 
Crusader of the Reading 


Chicago-Des Moines Rocket * Chicago- 
Peoria Rocket ¢* Kansas City - Dallas 
Rockets © Kansas City - Minneapolis 
Rockets of the Rock Island 


Silver Meteors of the Seaboard 
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The Periscope 








What’s Behind Today’s 
ews, and What’s to be Expected 


n Tomorrow’s 















Production Drive 






The next major campaign of the Com- 
mittee to Defend America by Aiding the 
\llies (the old “White Committee’) will 
be a drive for a tremendous speed-up of 
Jefense production. Behind this is the con- 
viction, now shared by most Washington 
oficialdom, that American aid to Britain, 
to be really effective, must be multiplied 
several times. The committee, which has 
done the publicity groundwork for former 
Roosevelt moves (including the destroyer- 
hase deal), is being given complete Ad- 
ministration cooperation. All the produc- 
ion records of the OPM, Army, and Navy 
hive been thrown open to the group, 
whieh will launch its drive as soon as the 
Lend-Lease Bill is signed. Among other 
things, the committee may sponsor a mod- 
ified Reuther Plan for tremendous plane 
production by the auto industry. 














Frankfurter Role 


Few outside Washington recognize the 
role that Justice Felix Frankfurter is play- 
ing in backstage policy matters. There are 
many signs that he advises F.D.R. fre- 
quently—over the phone and possibly in 
evening chats at the White House. For ex- 
ample, he was one of the earliest and 
strongest advocates of Winant for Ambas- 
s.dor to Britain, and he’s credited with 
many other New Deal moves. Just now 
there’s some Cabinet grumbling about 
Frankfurter’s urging Roosevelt toward a 
too strongly interventionist course. Just 
as Was once the case with Tommy Cor- 
coran, Washington gossips are probably 
tying Frankfurter up with some moves 
with which he isn’t connected, but it is 
clear that he’s unusually active as an 
adviser. 


Halifax Cancellation 
Ostensibly Lord Halifax, British Am- 


bassador, was “unavoidably obliged” to 
cancel his Feb. 24 Pilgrim Society speech 
in N.Y. because of illness (lumbago). 
Actually, this is the story: Halifax had 
planned to deal publicly and more or less 
officially with the moot question of Brit- 
ain’s war aims, and some who read the 
speech in advance called it admirable. But 
Roosevelt advisers learned of the plan and 
protested that it would be extremely dan- 
gerous at a time when the Lend-Lease Bill 


was being debated. So the speech was 
called off. This is one of the Administra- 
tion moves which those who should know 
are crediting to Justice Frankfurter. 


National Notes 


Herbert Hoover now tells friends he has 
finally given up all political ambitions, will 
refrain from future party activity, and 
will devote full time to his food plan. 
Note that, for the first time in years, he 
made no Lincoln Day speech’. . . The 
Southern Tenant Farmers Union, former- 
ly CIO, is now on the road to affiliation 
with the AFL . . . OPM executives, an- 
noyed by New Dealers’ criticism of them, 
are now fighting back, encouraging public- 
ity about the job they are doing, and in- 
viting correspondents (who formerly com- 
plained they could get no defense news) 
to drop in for chats . Alben Barkley, 
Senate Democratic leader once widely as- 
sailed as “ineffectual,” has lately gained 
favor among his colleagues, who say he has 
“learned a lot” about his job. 


Super Defense Job 


By this week Roosevelt aides were busily 
lining up key civil-service people for a new 
Office of Emergency Management, which 
will be directly under the White House 
and presumably will correlate the OPM, 
aid to Britain, etc. Insiders said Hopkins’ 
poor health would disqualify him as head 
man; La Guardia seemed a possibility. 


New Destroyer Deal 


Behind the scenes in Washington, it’s 
now taken for granted that Britain will 
eventually get some more U.S. destroyers 
and possibly a few old cruisers. Whether 
these will be swapped for battleships isn’t 
yet clear. Britain has made no formal re- 
quest for destroyers and won’t until pri- 
vately tipped off that the request will not 
embarrass the U.S. Government. Despite 
rumors that Secretary Knox will resign 
because of disagreement with Roosevelt 
over destroyer proposals, Administration 
insiders say he won’t quit. Some final 
arrangement that will suit him is likely 
to be worked out and, even if it isn’t, 
he’s too enthusiastic about his job to give 
it up. 


Trivia 

British Ambassador Lord Halifax, a 
high Anglican, has made arrangements 
with St. Paul’s Church in Washington to 
have a private service conducted each 
Sunday for himself and friends . . . Ex- 
Rep. Robert Luce, veteran Massachu- 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


setts Republican defeated last fall, has 
been given a minor RFC job. Though bit- 
terly anti-New Deal, he used to speak fa- 
vorably of the RFC . . . The government 
is preparing tremendous ballyhoo for 
March 22, the day the huge Grand Coulee 
dam starts producing power. 





Pétain-Franco Meeting 


ven those in Marshal Pétain’s imme- 
diate entourage there have leaked out a 
few facts about his recent talk with Gen- 
eral Franco. Pétain asked immediate re- 
patriation of some 150,000 Spanish refugees 
in France. Franco demurred, saying he 
didn’t have facilities for imprisoning them 
and couldn’t allow so many enemies of his 
regime complete freedom. Surprisingly 
enough, Franco was particularly anxious to 
get from Pétain information about Nazi 
plans, asking about the demands on France 
and about the number of German troop 
reinforcements sent to the occupied port 
areas near the Spanish border. Both men 
are said to have chuckled over Franco’s 
report of Mussolini’s discomfiture about 
Italian defeats. 


British Air Deficiencies 

While confident of the RAF’s ability to 
beat off Nazi attacks, Prime Minister 
Churchill has lately told empire leaders 
of some current British shortcomings in 
the air. Some German planes still outper- 
form the British, mainly because they 
have a higher ceiling. This situation can- 
not be overcome until autumn. The Nazis 
have simply come out first with the new 
models, and the new British planes (Ty- 
phoon, Tornado, etc.) are just getting in- 
to mass production. High-performance 
U.S. fighter planes, only now becoming 
available, must be shipped through the 
counterblockade. Not even the delivery by 
air of U.S. bombers is sufficiently well or- 
ganized. The supply of pilots is inadequate 
and they have had to return to Canada 
by boat, a dangerous two-week trip in slow- 
moving convoys. Long-range transport 
planes are being bought in the U.S. to 
bring pilots back in a hurry. 


Australian Scare 


Australia’s internal situation proves to 
have been the main factor behind the Aus- 
tralian Government’s public warning 
which set off the new crisis scares in the 
Far East last fortnight. The country’s war 
effort had been hampered by numerous 
strikes and by lack of public enthusiasm. 
Diplomatic reports now show that the Aus- 
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tralian Government had no specific in- 
formation about new Japanese movements 
but made the stiff statement to jolt the 
people and prepare them for further sac- 
rifices. However, Far Eastern tension was 
so great that the statement, to the Aus- 
tralian Government’s own astonishment, 
shook the world and had the unexpectedly 
helpful effect of setting the Japanese back 
on their heels. 


Leopold’s Hitler Visit 

A little over a month ago, King Leo- 
pold of Belgium went to Berchtesgaden 
to plead personally with Hitler for two 
things: release of Belgian soldiers still 
held as war prisoners, and food for his 
starving people. He was successful in get- 
ting some prisoners released, but Hitler 
is said by diplomats to have told the King 
to address his food plea to the blockading 
British. However, negotiations continued 
through intermediaries and brief press re- 
ports last week revealed that Germany was 
sending Belgium some wheat. 


Nazi Suez Bombing 


The German communiqué of a fortnight 
ago, claiming that bombing raids had 
“paralyzed” traffic in the Suez Canal, was 
accurate. The raids, which took place at 
the end of January, sank several ships and 
blocked canal traffic completely, cutting off 
the supply line for British North Africa 
forces. After frantic work, the British man- 
aged to move the hulks partly out of the 
way, but at last word there still wasn’t 
room for ships larger than 8,000 tons to 
pass. 


Foreign Notes 


Tokyo insiders say that Foreign Min- 
ister Matsuoka is burned up at Premier 
Konoye, believing that he “conveniently 
became ill” and left Matsuoka to carry the 
burden of the government during the cur- 
rent crisis . . . The London Economist 
refers to the Lend-Lease Bill as the “Decla- 
ration of Interdependence” . Semi-offi- 
cial Polish circles say there’s a secret 
agreement with Britain which calls for a 
restored Poland containing all of old Po- 
land, plus East Prussia, certain other parts 
of Germany, and parts of Russia ‘ 
Bolivian Foreign Minister Alberto Ostria 
Gutierrez is slated to go because his gov- 
ernment is dissatisfied with his efforts at 
the Rio de la Plata conference. He may be 
replaced by Costa du Rels, long-time Boli- 
vian representative at the League of Na- 
tions. 





‘Rocket-Type’ Planes 


Within the next few months several 
types of planes, including some Lockheed 
transports, will be coming out with added 
rocket-propulsion equipment designed to 


boost their speed. Engineers, who have 
long known that hot exhaust gases have 
a tendency to expand when liberated, have 
worked out a system which, in effect, just 
narrows gradually the diameter of the 
exhaust pipe so that the gases have a tre- 
mendous speed by the time they reach the 
end of the pipe. This “jet propulsion” 
principle, already being tried on some of 
the newest British planes, is estimated to 
give high-speed craft an added 20 to 30 
m.p.h. Nearly all U.S. aircraft companies 
are now working on the idea. 


New Products 


To make violin practicing painless to 
neighbors, there’s a trick patented gadget 
to be attached to the violin’s bridge. It 
mutes the instrument but contains a tiny 
microphone which picks up the vibrations 
and transmits them in full volume to ear- 
phones worn by the player . . . The O’Don- 
nell Shoe Co. of Humboldt, Tenn., has a 
new “conductive shoe” designed to ground 
the body’s static electricity and avoid 
danger in operating rooms, arsenals, and 
other places where explosions might occur 

. A new group of metallic yarns, con- 
sisting of an aluminum by-product on a 
yarn base, will be introduced to the 
textile industry in the next few weeks 

A recently developed type of rug 
hes a base of latex and burlap onto 
which uniformly cut fibers are blown, 
then vulcanized into position and con- 
ditioned. 


First Lady’s Slip 


Defense officials and many trade asso- 
ciation executives were put in a dither by 
Mrs. Roosevelt’s widely publicized warn- 
ing that American families had better plan 
to get along without new kitchenware or 
cars. Fearing buying sprees that would 
send prices up, OPM executives have been 
striving to prevent just such scare warn- 
ings. In fact, the OPM’s Consumer Divi- 
sion had just rounded up 50 retail trade 
associations and induced them to suppress 
scare advertising and to see that their 
members hush-hushed all talk of shortages. 
Apparently, Mrs. Roosevelt hadn’t heard 
of this. 


Government and Business 


The SEC, as it prepared this week to 
propose to the TNEC that life insurance 
be subjected to either stricter state regula- 
tion or to Federal supervision, also was 
planning to request authority to investi- 
gate marine, fire, and casualty insurance 
companies . . . While OPM people talk 
about exempting some defense matters 
from antitrust laws, the Justice Depart- 
ment is investigating some 30 additional 
items in which it suspects that interna- 
tional or domestic agreements restrict pro- 
duction and keep prices up. It expects at 
least two-thirds of these to shape up into 


antitrust prosecutions . . . Incidentally, the 
Justice Department is now considering 
antitrust action against the Investment 
Bankers Association . . . The Bureau of 
Mines is well satisfied with results of its 
search for ways to produce strategically 
vital nickel and chromium in Mont: ina: 
one or more companies are already plap- 
ning to produce the metals there. 


eS 





Miscellany 


Eapite the speculation about a suc. 
cessor to Will Hays, movie czar, he has 
actually been assured of a new five-year 
contract for some time . . . Leopold Sto. 
kowski and Walt Disney are working on 
new music and animation for “Fantasia” 
which may be substituted for some por. 
tions of the present picture ... A movie of 
Hollywood’s British aid activities is be- 
ing made for exhibition in England . 
Norman Thomas will shortly make a 
series of recorded speeches on current 
topics to be heard over some 40 radio 
stations. 


Army Publicity 

There’s a story behind the vast im- 
provement in U.S. Army publicity. The 
Army’s press section was removed from 
the Military Intelligence division last July 
and placed under the Chief of Staff, then 
later put directly under the Secretary of 
War. Under the new setup, most of the 
twenty officers now in the section are 
former newspapermen or photo editors. 
Some of them were only recently taken 
from newspaper jobs and given Reserve 
commissions. In addition, each Army camp 
has one or more such press officers. This 
system has accounted for the able publiciz- 
ing of Winthrop Rockefeller’s enlistment 
(emphasizing that the rich as well as the 
poor are going into the Army), the stories 
about the ailing dog Laddie (impressing 
draftees and their families with the Army’s 
human, warm-hearted qualities) . ,and much 
similar publicity. 


Press Notes 


Oswald Garrison Villard, who resigned 
from The Nation because of its “interven- 
tionist” policy, is trying to line up financial 
support for a new “isolationist” weekly to 
compete with The Nation and New Re- 
public . . . Angelica Balabanoff has filed 
a $500,000 libel suit charging that Liberty 
magazine falsely intimated that she had 
borne a child by Mussolini . . . Leo Casey, 
former publicity man for Thomas E. 
Dewey and later in charge of public rela- 
tions at the N. Y. World’s Fair, is now 
Willkie’s press adviser . . . Overseas News 
Agency has signed Col. Clive Garsia, 
known as Britain’s leading expert on 
Balkan warfare, to do a weekly column on 
the war. 
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You Can Turn 11 Better, Faster, ror Less... Witn a Wanner &6 SwAsey 


The American Way of Life 
Depends on Machines 


You hear a lot of questioning these days on whether or not the 
American standard of living and way of life can survive. It all 
depends on three things—machines, the men who buy them, the 


men who use them. 


Wages can be paid only out of what a man produces. The more 
he produces, the more his wage can be; the lower the cost of what 
he produces, the more competitive his employer can be and so 


the more secure his job. 


When this war is over the product of American workmen will 
have to compete with the product of Europeans working at low 
wages but backed for the first time in history with machinery 


modernized by the war. 


One of three things must happen. Either our wages sink to the 
European level; or we lose our markets and so lose all security 
and hope; or we give our workmen machinery so much better 
that they can produce more than a European —so much more 


that American cost per piece will be less and so win markets. 


That.is not going to be easy. It means the most efficient machin- 
ery in the world. Now is the time to plan what equipment you 


will need to make your plant the most efficient possible. 


Our engineers will be glad to help. In time of war prepare for peace. 


WARNER 
& 
SWASEY 


Turret Lathes 


Cleveland 
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Plymouth 


BECAUSE: 


B@S” The new Plymouth gives him a new 
sensation of great power...due fo new High- 
Torque Performance with new power-gearing. 


Ba Plymouth’s 117“ wheelbase—longest of 
“All 3‘“—provides a lot of extra roominess. 


DGB He discovered that Plymouth alone of 
“AIL 3” low-priced cars has new Safety Rim 
Wheels—to prevent a flat tire from coming off. 


345 In Plymouth, he found more high-priced 
car features than in the “other 2” low-priced 
cars combined. Plymouth stands up best! 



















Loe 


Lowest-Priced of “All Thre ; 
on Many Models! 


He Likes ; She Likes 
Plymouth 














BECAUSE: 


BGR She could select her favorite color. The 
beautiful new Plymouth offers color choices 
on even the lowest-priced models! 


DGB She found Plymouth’s new Fashion- 
Tone Interior smartest of “All 3.“ And she got 
the smart 2-tone in the model she wanted. 


BG Plymouth is easier for her to drive. With 
its great power, she shifts less. 


B@B” Her new Plymouth is drawing compli- 
ments from all her friends. Many are now 
following her lead, switching to Plymouth! 





OU’LL “GO” for Plymouth, 

too—once you experience 
the comfort, safety, perform- 
ance and driving ease it gives 
you for low price! 


Plymouth’s long life, econ- 
omy, and low first cost assure 
you money saved. Prices are 
subject to change without 
notice. Plymouth Division of 
Chrysler Corporation. 


Tune in Major Bowes, C.B.S., Thurs. 
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A WELL INFORMED PUBLIC IS AMERICA’S GREATEST SECURITY 
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Aid ‘Expediter’ Is Named; 


Pacific Defenses Are Bolstered; 






Temper of Public Rises 





While the Lend-Lease Bill this week 
moved toward passage in Congress (see 
page 17), the framework of a unified, all- 
embracing Anglo-American policy toward 
the Axis Powers and their “New Order” 
in Europe and Asia began to emerge last 
week like a giant lighthouse looming up 
through the mists of confusion. 

From London, Washington, Singapore, 
Hawaii, and a dozen other points, came 
ummistakable evidence that the United 
States and Great Britain, with or without 
formal commitments, were embarked on a 











common course to win the war 
and shape the peace to follow—a 
course which ultimately might re- 
quire the complete integration of 
their financial, industrial, diplo- 
matic, and military resources, and 
which, in the Pacific at least, 
might even bring the war to 
America. (The 7,178-ton armed 
British freighter Canadian Cruis- 
er, registered out of Montreal, 
was sunk by “German naval 
forces” somewhere in the Indian 
Ocean last week while flying the 
American flag and displaying the 
Stars and Stripes on her hull, it 
was reported from Berlin.) 

As President Roosevelt con- 
sulted long and frequently with 
Harry L. Hopkins, his newly re- 
turned personal envoy to Lon- 
don, on the administrative setup 
to start the Lend-Lease wheels 
turning, the words “short of war” 
were already gathering dust in 
Washington and a new phrase— 
“war if necessary”—began to ring 
through the halls of Congress. 
Washington correspondents esti- 
mated that 30 votes could be 
























Grim U.S. Joins With British 
in Retort to New Axis Threats 


mustered in the Senate for an outright dec- 
laration of hostilities. Secretary of Com- 
merce Jesse Jones blurted out in a meet- 
ing with the House Currency and Bank- 
ing Committee: “We’re in the war; at 
least, we’re nearly in the war; we're pre- 
paring for it.” And though he later struck 
his remarks from the record and the Presi- 
dent pooh-poohed them as mere “words,” 
many thought the blunt Texan had spilled 
some Administration beans. 

To fortify their views, the correspond- 
ents speculated on a number of sensational 
moves to implement the new Anglo-Ameri- 
can front which they expected immediately 
after passage of the bill. Some were con- 
vinced the White House would engineer an 
unprecedented swap of naval strength with 
Great Britain—a swap whereby the United 








Wide World 


Ambassador Nomura hoped U. 8. would not fight 


States might receive battleships to meet 
Japan in the far reaches of the Pacific; the 
gritish, cruisers and destroyers to operate 
in the narrower waters of Europe. More 
bombing planes, pursuit ships, light arms, 
and ammunition were regarded as certain 
to flow teward London as the rearmament 
effort speeded up. The possibility that 
American merchant ships would take over 
British trade routes in the Pacific and 
South Atlantic, so that British bottoms 
could be thrown into the North Atlantic 
run, was expected to materialize (see page 
36). The question of acquiring Axis and 
Axis-puppet freighters in American ports 
for British use also was expected to come 
to a head. 

Though silent on all such reports, Mr. 
Roosevelt last week took steps to integrate 
America’s war effort with Britain’s. His 
most important move was the appointment 
of W. Averell Harriman, board chairman of 
the Union Pacific Railroad Co., to be his 
“defense expediter” in London. Armed 
with the reports brought back by Hopkins 
and Wendell L. Willkie, Harriman planned 
to leave after of the 
Lend-Lease Bill to step up the ef- 
ficiency of accommodating Amer- 
ican supplies to British needs. 

To bring expert advice to bear 
on Germany’s thrust in the Bal- 
kans, the President nominated 
G. Howland Shaw, a career dip- 
lomat who was stationed in the 
Near East for eight years, to be 
Fourth Assistant Secretary of 
State. The State Department an- 
nounced an impending exchange 
of envoys with New Zealand for 
the first time. And military ob- 
servers were dispatched to Singa- 
pore, Bangkok, and Batavia to re- 
port on darkening Far Eastern 
skies. 

Nowhere was the new Anglo- 
American understanding more in 
evidence than in the Orient (see 
map, page 14). Throughout the 
game of moves and countermoves, 
bluffs and counterbluffs on the 
vast checkerboard of the South- 
west Pacific, President Roose- 


passage 


velt and Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill 


working down 


were believed to be 
the same ‘alley 
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toward a showdown with Japan involving 
the fate of 68,000,000 persons in British 
Malaya and the Netherlands East Indies, 
an expanse of territory as large as the 
Western States, and a fabulous trade in 
oil, tin, rubber, and other vital raw mate- 
rials. The players deployed as follows: 


Unitep States: The President staked 
off naval defense areas around twelve air 
and sea strongholds in the Pacific, Alaskan, 
and Caribbean regions to ward off prying 
foreign eyes. The House of Representatives 
passed the $245,288,500 Naval Expansion 
Bill to improve existing bases and build 
new ones, especially at Samoa and Guam— 
the latter on the recommendation of Chief 
of Naval Operations Harold R. Stark and 
in the face of Japan’s bitter opposition. 
Debate on the bill emphasized the drift 
of American sentiment. Rep. Albert Gore 
of Tennessee referred to the Japanese as 
“those scrubby, contemptible, squint-eyed 
sons of the Rising Sun,” and Rep. Charles 
I. Faddis of Pennsylvania warned that if 
they struck at Singapore, “the American 
Navy will cut their lines of supply and we 
will move on their principal cities and in- 
dustrial centers and destroy them.” 

Army Chief of Staff George C. Marshall 
was reported to have revealed to a secret 






session of the Senate Military Affairs Com- 
mittee that the air arm of the United 
States Battle Fleet in the Pacific was be- 
ing strengthened by transfers from the 
Army and that the first lot of “less than 
a hundred” bombing and pursuit planes 
was on the way. The disclosure prompted 
Mr. Roosevelt to suggest that the public 
itself might consider the desirability of 
some voluntary restraint. 

From Honolulu it was learned that Com- 
mander-in-Chief Husband E. Kimmel had 
placed the Fleet on a wartime basis, with 
some units ranging the high seas at night 
under full blackout and with all guns con- 
tinuously manned. Thoroughly alarmed, 
more than 1,000 Americans in the Far 
East, mostly women and children, pre- 
pared to return home on the first available 
ships. 

That such precautionary moves appar- 
ently had the majority support of the 
American public was indicated by a Gallup 
survey which reported 60 per cent feeling 
that Japanese conquest of Singapore or the 
Dutch Indies would threaten United States 
interests, and 56 per cent holding America 
should try to prevent it (although only 39 
per cent were ready to risk war). 


Great Britain: Thousands of bronzed 
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- Sore spot: where Britons, Australians, Dutch, Americans, and Japanese are poised for trouble 


——— 


Australian troops, tossing pennies on be. 
ribboned dignitaries and roaring “Roll Out 
the Barrel,” arrived at the Singapore naval 
base, where the British Lion sits athwart 
the trade routes between the Indian Ocean 
and the China Sea, to reinforce an esti. 
mated 90,000 men already concentrated 
around Singapore and on the Thailand 
border And the first of a stream of Ameri- 
can bombers, bought by the British and 
flown 9,000 miles across the Pacific, began 
coming in to tip the balance of air suprem- 
acy against the Japanese. From London, 
meanwhile, it was reported that the Brit- 
ish had approached the United States with 
a scheme to choke off the dwindling flow 
of war materials to Japan, so that she 
could not build up new reserves for use 
against the democracies. The first reaction 
in Washington was said to be favorable. 
Later it was indicated that Mr. Roosevelt 
intended to tighten the “creeping embar- 
go” by adding another list of vital war 
materials to the export licensing ban which 
already has been brought to bear against 
the Japanese. 


Japan: Tokyo started off the week with 
a bland offer to “mediate” the European 
conflict, as it had “mediated” the as yet 
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settled Thailand-French Indo-China “in- 
ident.” Under Secretary of State Sumner 

Velles replied that Washington was in- 
wrested in “deeds . . . not statements.” It 
as reported that a convoy of 24 Japanese 
oop and supply ships was steaming south 
slong the China coast to consolidate Ja- 
»an’s foothold on Hainan Island and around 
Haiphong and Saigon, on the Indo-Chinese 
mainland. From Chungking came advices 
‘hat Tokyo was pulling troops out of China 
for a push south. Bangkok said 30 Jap- 
anese Warships were concentrated within 
triking distance of Singapore. 

While Ambassador Kichisaburo Nomura, 
in his Washington press conferences, con- 
finued to decry talk of war, Foreign Min- 
iter Yosuke Matsuoka warned that An- 
clo-American defense preparations might 
create a “dangerous situation” and lead to 
“ountermeasures.” In a Parliamentary 
statement last Monday, he declared that 
“the white race” must eventually “cede” 
thousands of islands in the central and 
south Pacific to the Asiatics. Later Mat- 
suoka revealed that his statement excluded 
Australia, New Zealand, and Hawaii. 





Significance 


There is no essential contradiction in of- 
ficial Administration denials of an over-all 
“understanding” with Britain. In the first 
place, formal commitments covering every 
sphere of mutual interest would not be 
necessary, partly because a great many 
things can be taken for granted, and part- 
ly because Mr. Roosevelt is able to deal 
with the Prime Minister on a more or less 
informal basis in many things. In the sec- 
ond place, any such understanding as may 
exist would naturally be regarded as a mili- 
tary secret. And in the third place, the Ad- 
ministration is not disposed to raise un- 
necessary fears at this time. 

The President and his advisers know 
that the American public might construe 
an admission that this or that understand- 
ing exists as a sign that this country was 
committed to fight at Britain’s bidding. 
It is not. In fact, the whole purpose of the 
new policy adopted with regard to Japan is 
to call Tokyo’s bluff and thereby prevent 
war—rather than to precipitate war. In 
this sense, it is merely a logical extension 
of the aid-to-Britain policy which was en- 
dorsed by the American public months 
ago. Without Anglo-American unity of 
purpose, the Lend-Lease Bill in_ itself 
would be a useless instrument. 





FDR’s Barber Pole 


Conjured up in 1926 by Chet Shafer, a 
Three Rivers, Mich., newspaper columnist 
who wasn’t sleeping well at the time, the 
Guild of Former Pipe Organ Pumpers was 
officially launched in New York City two 
years later under the auspices of the 
Greek God Aeolus, Keeper of the Winds. 
With Shafer as permanent Grand Dia- 




















Orr in The Chicago Tribune 
‘Punctured’ 


pason, it was dedicated to the principle of 
“malice toward. none and charity for all 
who can climb in the window before they 
let the window down on their fingers.” 

Today, the Guild boasts a membership 
of almost 4,000 (as the books are never 
audited, deceased members merely become 
“inactive”). But since the 93rd, 94th, and 
95th annual meetings, held simultaneously 
three years ago, the Guild has not met, 
and Chet Shafer has stuck pretty close to 
Three Rivers, tending two important 
projects: (1) the conservation of ferrous 
fauna, consisting of 18,000 long tons of 
cast-iron animals, all free of hoof and 
mouth disease, and (2) the Big Link No 
Kink Non-Shrink Pure Pork Old-Fash- 
jioned Pennsylvania Dutch Hickory 
Smoked Sossage Co., which once defeated 
the government on an issue of interstate 
commerce (NEwsweEEK, Nov. 6, 1939). 

Last month, however, Grand Diapason 
Shafer announced that another group of 
annual meetings would be held in New 
York City on Feb. 22. Taking issue with 
the Nobel Foundation for omitting its an- 
nual peace award because of the war, 
Shafer proclaimed: “Hell, that’s when we 
need a peace award! It’s just like a leaky 
roof. Time to fix it is when it’s raining.” 
Consequently, the Guild, he said, would 
award to the “grown-up gold star boy of 
the year for high average in Christian 
endeavor” the sacred 8-foot Enoch Ranck 
Memorial Barber Pole. 

Hearing that James B. Conant, presi- 
dent of Harvard University, was to be the 
winner, NEWSWEEK last week sent a cor- 
respondent mushing by dog team to Three 
Rivers to see Shafer. He said: “The 
Guild’s board of study, investigation, re- 
search, and probe discovered immediately 
after the meeting was scheduled that Feb. 
22, regardless of the year, is the regular 
date of postponing the annual Guild meet- 
ing. Consequently, the meeting will be 
held in Washington after passage of the 
Lend-Lease Bill, because it is felt that 


while Conant is doing a good job toward 
peace, President Roosevelt, is outshining 
him. So the Guild will award the Barber 
Pole to Roosevelt, providing he agrees to 
set it up in front of the White House and 
have it treated for termites and wired for 
stray dogs.” 





Missouri Winner 


In January the Democratic-dominated 
Missouri Legislature, in the face of offi- 
cial returns showing Forrest C. Donnell, 
Republican, had been elected Governor 
by 911,530 votes to Lawrence McDaniel’s 
907,917, barred the GOP lawyer’s inaugu- 
ration pending an investigation and con- 
test (Newsweek, Jan. 20). Last week, 
38 days after Donnell was scheduled to 
take office, the wholly Democratic State 
Supreme Court outlawed the Legislature’s 
procedure and ordered it to declare Don- 
nell the winner. 

The inauguration of Missouri’s 40th 
Governor was thereupon scheduled for this 
week, although McDaniel announced he 
would file a new contest petition with the 
Legislature. His political mentor, Mayor 
Bernard F. Dickmann of St. Louis, who 
has been politically embarrassed in seeking 
a third four-year term by his presence at 
the meeting which planned the illegal con- 
test, suggested: “Let’s forget it.” 


_> 





Carnival for Britain 


At midnight last Friday, 6,900 persons 
wedged sardine style into the Radio City 
Music Hall, New York, for a star-studded 
Carnival for Britain. There, hour after 
hour until dawn, they cheered such high- 
lights as Irving Berlin’s anti-Hitler spir- 
itual: “When That Man Is Dead and 
Gone”; “There'll Always Be an England,” 
sung by Gracie Fields, the Lancashire 
Lass; and a two-way radio conversation 
with London. Staged by the American 
Theater Wing of the British War Relief 
Society, Inc., the carnival added $38,000 
to the $20,000,000 already collected (half 
of it by the American Red Cross) for war 
relief in Britain. 

The society, largest American charity 
for the embattled island, is headed by 
Winthrop W. Aldrich, chairman of the 
Chase National Bank. By last week it had 
collected $5,675,000 in cash from its 675 
branches across the nation, spending only 
5 per cent of all contributions on over- 
head, and had opened a special campaign 
for $10,000,000 more. It had ordered such 
things as 5,100 air-raid shelter cots, 10,000 
tons of vegetable seeds for spring sowing, 
22 X-ray units, 10,000 pairs of asbestos 
gloves for civilian fire fighters, 57,500 
pairs of boots and shoes, and 596 mobile 
feeding kitchens costing $1,750 each. 

The next biggest British charity in the 
United States—Bundles for Britain, Inc., 
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organized by Mrs. Wales Latham under 
the honorary sponsorship of Mrs. Winston 
Churchill—drawing on 650,000 volunteers 
at 700 branches in 47 states, by last week 
had donated a total of $1,654,085.99, half 
of it in kind (mostly knitted goods and 
other clothing). And as one of its newest 
activities, Bundles last week “adopted” 
nineteen bomb-damaged private hospitals 
in London. 

What happens when the bundles reach 
their destination was described to News- 
WEEK last week by Mrs. C. R. Pateman, 
sister of Storm Jameson, the English 
writer: “No part of the Bundles for Brit- 
ain is wasted. Even the, string and cord 
are untied to use again. Pins are most 
carefully preserved. Some families walk 
miles to explain their wants. There is a 
permanent shortage of warm undercloth- 
ing and shorts for boys. Warm undercloth- 
ing in all sizes and descriptions is badly 
needed—nightgowns, pajamas, and sleep- 
ing suits with feet for toddlers. One of the 
hardest problems is keeping children’s feet 
warm. It would delight. your heart to hear 
a young wife murmur: ‘Now I shan’t be 
ashamed to go out!’ Or a cheerful Cockney 
woman boast of her son’s socks ‘with such 
a nice pattern up the side’.” 

Third in size is the British-American 
Ambulance Corps, Inc., led by William V. 
C. Ruxton, 48-year-old former governor 
of the New York Stock Exchange. By last 
week, the corps had raised $989,953, 
shipped 294 Chevrolet motor ambulances 
to Britain, Greece, and Africa and ordered 
214 more (including 50 heat-insulated 
units for desert use). Other projects call 
for providing five $60,000 amphibian air- 
plane ambulances to rescue aviators shot 
down in British waters and 22 ambulances, 
one rolling kitchen, one staff car, and 24 
volunteer American drivers to go carly in 
March to the Lake Chad headquarters of 
the Free French in Equatorial Africa. 

To keep such relief groups from work- 
ing at cross purposes, a coordinating 
American Gifts Committee was set up last 
month in London to define specific needs 
and distribute contributions. Under the 
direction of Sir Ronald Lindsay, former 
British Ambassador to Washington, the 
committee listed among its urgent needs 
for the next six months 4,750,000 items of 
clothing, from infants’ sleeping bags to 
mackintoshes for the armed forces; 1,500,- 
000 drinking cartons, 20,000 portable 
stoves, 1,000,000 paper handkerchiefs, 
2,000,000 razor blades, 7,000 phonographs 
and radios, 50,000 footballs, 500,000 writ- 
ing pads and pencils, and 500,000 packets 
of chewing gum. 





Zoo Woo 


Ever since the day press agents first got 
mixed up with wild animals, fertile im- 
aginations have groped for ideas chat 
would make the words “stupendous” and 


“colossal” seem inadequate. Last week 
fertile imaginations in Sarasota, Fla., and 
Chicago, Ill., were busily promoting animal 
marriages which, they hoped, would pro- 
duce what they modestly claimed would be 
the first gorilla and the first panda ever 
born in captivity. 

At Sarasota, Toto, a 438-pound nine- 
year-old female gorilla born in the African 
jungle and reared in Havana as a house- 
hold pet by Mrs. E. Kenneth Hoyt, widow 
of a big-game hunter, was delivered at the 
winter quarters of the Ringling Bros. and 
Barnum & Bailey Circus. There imprisoned 
(in a $20,000 air-conditioned cage) for 
the first time since infancy, she was des- 
tined to become the bride of Gargantua, 
600-pound ten-year-old bad actor known 
to nearly every circus-going youngster 
from Maine to California. 

The gorilla romance got off to a bad 
start when Toto, wheeled alongside Gar- 
gantua’s cage, ignored her wooer. When 








Lloyd’s of London blessed a panda romance 
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he pressed gifts of celery and lettuce op 
her, she barked shrilly and heaved they 
back. Then she calmly took a snooze. Not 
half so dismayed as his glowering mam. 
moth ape, John Ringling North, operator 
of the circus, announced to 50 assembled 
reporters and photographers: “Gargantua 
is infatuated! He'll make a good mate for 
Toto.” But Mrs. Hoyt boasted: “She’l! eat 
him up!” And Frank Buck, the wild-anj- 
mal trainer, called south by North to chap. 
erone the pair, laid at rest whispers that 
no one knew whether or not Toto was a 
lady. “Toto is female, all right,” Buck 
wired Newsweek, “and a gal who knows 
her stuff. When old Gargantua started 
beating his chest to show her how tough he 
was, she told him she’d have no part of 
him until he learned how to be a gentle. 
man.” 

In Chicago, meanwhile, officials of the 
Brookfield Zoo broke down the last barrier 
to the marriage of Mei Mei, 313-pound 
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Tibetan-born female panda, and Mei Lin, 
a male one year her junior and 187 pounds 
lighter. Previously Lloyd’s of London, 
which had imsured the rare lovers for 
7,500 each, had forbidden the mating 
because they felt that union might prove 
fatal to one or both. When the insurance 
firm relented, the pandas joined with their 
keepers in the general rejoicing. 





Hatchetwomen 


One fine spring day in 1900, a 6-foot 
Kansas housewife popped into a Wichita 
saloon and, a gleam in her eye and a 
hatchet in her hand, proceeded to smash 
bars, windows, mirrors, paintings, and 
liquor. Last week, two modern Carry Na- 
tions—mother and daughter—cut loose 
in Fort Madison, Iowa. 

Armed with a hatchet and a hammer, 
Mrs. W. L. Browning, who had seen her 
father squander his life’s savings in gam- 
bling dens, and her daughter, Mary 
Critchfield, 20-year-old two-time divorcée, 
entered the Brass Bar Club and struck 
lustily at the slot machines. Wading 
through a shower of nickels and dimes, the 
pair swept forward to the dice tables. Two 
policemen hastily summoned by the pro- 
prietor refused to arrest the crusaders 
because the machines were illegal. Elated, 
mother and daughter attacked their sec- 
ond objective—The Four Hundred Club. 
After they had demolished a dice table 
there, police reluctantly took them before 
County Attorney Robert N. Johnson, who 
laid down the rules of their crusade: “As 
long as you attack gambling devices and 
other illegal equipment, destroy no other 
property, and do not threaten or injure 
anyone, such raids are legal.” 

As other night-club owners mounted 
24-hour watch, Mrs. Browning pro- 
claimed: “I want to see gambling driven 
out of Fort Madison because my daughter 
has fallen in love with the kind of people 
who operate these businesses. She was 
going to these places and drinking, too. 
It worried me as nothing else in my life 
has worried me.” Mrs. Critchfield, who 
once worked as a dice girl at The Four 
Hundred, chimed in: “I’m fed up with 
night life.” 





CCC Cream 


In the Green Mountains near Sharon, 
Vt., the Civilian Conservation Corps on 
New Year’s Day opened the experimental 
William James Camp, named after the 
Harvard philosopher who urged modern 
society to supply hard work to its youths 
as the “moral equivalent of war.” En- 
dorsed by Dorothy Thompson and Elea- 
nor Roosevelt, the camp was placed solely 
under the jurisdiction of the Department 
of Agriculture, which planned to train 
civilians as leaders of the semi-permanent 
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Carry Nation inspired ... Mary Critchfield to battle sin 


work program, to replace Army officers 
recalled to military duty. The 50 youths 
quartered there, all earning the regular 
CCC wage of $30 monthly, included fifteen 
college graduates, most of whom had 
worked their ways through Harvard and 
Dartmouth Colleges. 

When Rep. Albert J. Engel, Michigan 
Republican, got wind of the project, he 
exploded. Engel branded it a “camp for 
the overprivileged” and recalled that “the 
CCC camps were established by Congress 
for unemployed boys whose families could 
not support them.” And, citing the posi- 
tion as adviser to the camp of Dr. Eugen 
Rosenstock-Huessy, 52-year-old Dart- 
mouth professor of social philosophy who 
instituted the pre-Nazi German labor 
camps in 1925, immigrated to the United 
States in 1933, and applied for Amer- 
ican citizenship in January, the Con- 
gressman warned that the Sharon experi- 
ment was the forerunner of “Hitler work 
camps.” 

Secretary of Agriculture Claude R. 
Wickard retorted that “it was our thought 
that, if the CCC experience is valuable in 
building good citizens for a democracy 
out of boys from relief families, it is equal- 
ly valuable for other young men .. . By 
giving them a common experience of hard 
and useful work, we feel that we can 
help . . . to break down the walls between 
‘classes’.” 

Despite Wickard’s defense, the experi- 
ment was halted last week when CCC 
Director James J. McEntee withdrew ex- 
clusive authority from the Agriculture De- 
partment and placed the Army, as at 
other camps, in charge of command, sup- 
plies, and pay. The CCC director, however, 
allowed the college men to remain at 
the camp and continued the Agriculture 
Department’s control over conservation 
policies. 


Lend-Lease Swing 


Bailey Switch Hailed as Sign 
of New Trend to the Measure 


By Wednesday of last week, the Senate 
of the United States was playing to skimpy 
houses. The highly advertised Lend-Lease 
Bill debate, which was to have outstripped 
the Supreme Court fight and the genera- 
tion-old League of Nations epic, had be- 
come an old and not very lively show. 

Almost everyone in Washington had 
seen or heard about it. Even the taxi driv- 
ers knew how it would turn out. So did the 
47 members of the upper chamber who 
were present when the third speaker of the 
day rose at 2:02. Most of them were twid- 
dling their figurative thumbs, counting the 
minutes until they could loose their pent- 
up enthusiasms on highballs or filets mi- 
gnons or both. 

They had heard Josiah W. Bailey of 
North Carolina speak before. Everybody 
knew where the lean, bespectacled first 
citizen of Raleigh stood. Son and grand- 
son of uncompromising Baptist preachers, 
onetime head of the North Carolina Anti- 
Saloon League, he hated sin. A conserva- 
tive who had lived in the same house for 
60 years, who still kept about him the an- 
cestral knickknacks of Civil War mem- 
ory, he despised New Deal “waste.” A 
passionate defender of the Constitution, he 
had often enough sarned his colleagues 
that Franklin D. Roosevelt would lead the 
nation to Fascism, Communism, or worse. 

As the man who had done more than 
any other senator to build up the United 
States merchant marine, the North Caro- 
linian could be depended on to resist any 
prodigality with it such as was proposed 
under this bill. Finally, as a war hater who 
had fought, only a little over a year before, 
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to retain the last brave semblances of neu- 
trality, Joe Bailey would surely, the others 
felt, have a word to say about the dangers 
of getting in too deep against Hitler. 

The 67-year-old Tarheel leaned heavily 
on his desk. The doctors had forbidden 
him to speak, but he had something to say 
—something his colleagues were not ex- 
pecting. 

“Tt is intervention,” the dry, crisp voice 
crackled. “It is the reversal of the policy 
that we laid down in the Neutrality Act 
and for which I stood here and spoke in 
great sincerity . . . Intervention is not 
necessarily war . . . However . . . the to- 

. talitarians may regard it as an act of war. 
What of it if they do? . . . Provocation 
means nothing . . . What provocation did 
Holland or Denmark give? . . . It is said 
that the passage of this bill will lead to 
war . . . 1 question whether it will ... 
and I say the object of it is to head off 
war.” 

The Senator paused, passed a trembling 
hand across his forehead. “But I am ready 
if intervention does mean war .. . If any- 
one asks me what we are going to do when 
Japan and Germany declare war upon us, 
I am going to tell them we are going to 
fight to the last man, to the last dollar, 
to the last drop of blood . . . I think it 
might be well for Mr. Hitler and Mr. 
Mussolini and the war party in Japan to 
know that there is a country in the world 
left that will not stop short once the gage 
of battle is thrown down.” 

There was a moment of silence and then 
the galleries, fuller than when the hour- 
and-a-half effort had begun, rippled with 
a wave of spontaneous applause. Senators 
clustered round Bailey, shaking his hand 
and slapping his back. 

Next day the debate continued, as it had 
run on through the week and into this 
week. Bennett C. Clark of Missouri, Ar- 
thur H. Vandenberg of Michigan, Gerald 
P. Nye of North Dakota, Robert R. Rey- 
nolds of North Carolina, C. Wayland 
Brooks of Illinois, Robert A. Taft of Ohio, 
William J. Bulow of South Dakota, Guy 

M. Gillette of Iowa, Pat McCarran of Ne- 
vada, Arthur Capper of Kansas, D. Worth 
Clark of Idaho, John A. Danaher of Con- 
necticut, Robert M. La Follette Jr. of Wis- 
consin, Charles W. Tobey of New Hamp- 
shire, Hiram Johnson of California, Bur- 
ton K. Wheeler of Montana—all warned 
that the bill meant disaster. Majority 
Leader Alben W. Barkley of Kentucky, El- 
bert D. Thomas of Utah, Warren R. Aus- 
tin of Vermont, Claude Pepper of Florida, 
Tom Connally of Texas, Lister Hill of Ala- 
bama, James E. Murray of Montana, Wal- 
ter F. George of Georgia—all argued that 
the bill would avert disaster. Over the 
week end, friends of the measure weighed 
the advisability of sponsoring, in the in- 
terests of speed and unity, some amend- 
ments. George indicated, however, that 
proponents of the bill would fight two 
other changes—one barring the transfer of 





any further naval units and the other for- 
bidding Mr. Roosevelt to send American 
troops outside the Western Hemisphere. 
Opposition diehards whispered of fili- 
buster. But the backbone of the fight was 
gone. Once the isolationists ran out of 
speakers. What did it matter what was said 
or left unsaid? Men’s minds were made up 
anyway. A tired, sick man had disobeyed 
his doctors to remind them that such legal 
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niceties as “neutrality” and “short of war” 
were as dead and buried as the Maginot 
Line or the Kellogg-Briand Pact. 





Significance 


Bailey’s speech merely drew into focus a 
spectacular change in American thinking 
which has been evolving during the past 
few weeks. Public apprehension over the 
Lend-Lease Bill, which at one time looked 
as if it might continue to rise as it did in 
the Supreme Court fight, began to subside 
three weeks ago. Reassuring amendments 
caused it to recede even further, leaving 
many a senator high and dry as far as his 
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constituents were concerned and ca ising 
a few to scramble quickly to the popula 
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Week in the Nation 


Cre: A serious offense was committed 
in the United States every 21 seconds last 
year, the FBI estimated. The total of 
1,517,026 major crimes, 2.2 per cent more 
than during 1939 and averaging one for 
every 86.8 persons, included one felonious 
homicide every 44 minutes, a robbery every 
10 minutes, an auto theft every 3 minutes, 
a burglary every 1 2/3 minutes, and a lar. 
ceny every 35 seconds. 










PropaGANDA: Postmaster General Frank 
C. Walker announced that, in conformity 
with the Foreign Agents Registration Act, 
75,000 pieces of foreign propaganda, weigb- 
ing 15 tons, from unregistered sources 
(mostly in Germany, Japan, and Russia), 
were seized and destroyed as unmailable 
during the past two months. 














Mystery: Michael Borislavsky, 55-vear- 
old former Colonel in the Czarist Russian 
Army, was found shot to death outside the 
Convent of the Sacred Heart in New York 
City Feb. 23. A single bullet had broken 
his glasses, pierced his right eyeball, and 
emerged from the back of his head. The 
engineer, who came to the United States 
after the World War and was natural- 
ized, had recently interested the War De- 
partment in an aerial bomb he had in- 
vented. 










Octopus Roosevetti: The Smithsonian 
Institution assured President Roosevelt of 
“a permanent place in the records of 
science” by giving his name to a previously 
unknown species of octopus, 2 feet long, 
which sailors found in the Galapagos Is- 
lands in 1938 during the President’s fish- 
ing trip there. 











Envoys: President Roosevelt appointed 
Pierre de L. Boal, 45-year-old counselor 
of the American Embassy in Mexico City, 
as Minister to Nicaragua, and Wesley 
Frost, 56-year-old former counselor of the 
embassy in Santiago, Chile, as Minister 
to Paraguay. The two men, who made the 
official translation of the Kellogg-Briand 
anti-war pact from French into English, 
are career diplomats of long standing and 
succeed political appointees. 
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Stage Set in Jittery Balkans 
for Flaming Showdown of War 


British Forming Lines 


| Against New Nazi Penetrations 


as Zero Hour Approaches 


The center of war action last week was 
still in the Balkans. In Bulgaria, all the 
props for the stage setting, down to the 
last pontoon, were ready for the opening 
act of Nazi occupation. In the wings Tur- 
key waited uncertainly, although once 
again giving signs of supporting the Brit- 
ish. The British themselves awaited the 
cue to enter into violent action in the 
Eastern Mediterranean and meanwhile 
warned that they were sowing mines 
through the whole central area of that sea. 

Two offstage diversions operated in fa- 
vor of the Axis. One was the announce- 
ment that German troops would enter 
Spain to aid in rescue work in the Basque 
coast city of Santander, where 30,000 were 
made homeless by hurricane and fire two 
weeks ago. But the headline-making flurry 
caused by this soon died down and there 
were no accounts of the actual entrance of 
Nazi combat units into Spain. 

The other was the report from Moscow 
that negotiations with Japan had reached 
the point where some sort of pact between 
the two countries could be arranged—the 
signal Tokyo has been awaiting as a neces- 
sary prelude to any major moves against 
the Dutch and British in the Far East. 


Pontoons 

Sofia last week was a city of wild 
rumors, unnerving suspense—and fatalism. 
There no longer seemed to be any question 
but what the Germans were coming. Nazi 
troops, massed along the Danube in Ru- 
mania, had already swung their pontoon 
bridges over the river, and a party of 


engineers had marched across to inspect 
the moorings on the Bulgarian side. 

Nazi “tourists,” clad in sports clothes, 
continued to filter into Bulgaria and super- 


vise the work of strengthening roads and 
bridges to carry up to 20 tons—the weight 
of a medium tank. On some highways, 
neat German signs appeared. One night 
in Sofia a group of Germans arrived, clad 
in ill-fitting mufti and with black field 
boots showing under their raincoats. 

Next day, the government rounded up 
several score of well-known leftists and 
held them in protective custody. But there 
was no disorder among the resigned Bul- 
garians. The only trouble that occurred 
was between an American and a German. 
This happened in a Sofia night club on 
Feb. 22, when the United States Minister, 
George H. Earle, formed Governor of 


Pennsylvania, paid the orchestra $10 to 
play “It’s a Long, Long Way to Tipperary.” 

That British World War tune enraged a 
German officer—dressed in civilian clothes 
—who picked up a champagne bottle and 
heaved it at Earle. The envoy later said: 
“I warded that one off and later retaliated 
by injuring his features. It was regrettable, 
but I saw no other course.” Women 
screamed and dove under tables, and in 
the general melee the German was knocked 
out by a thrown bottle. 


Mines 


The conclusion of the pact of nonag- 
gression with Turkey on Feb. 17 had had 
a temporarily calming effect in Sofia. It 
seemed to guarantee that Turkey would 
not carry out its threat to attack Bulgaria 
the moment German troops moved. All 
through last week, however, qualifications 
were added to the pact which made it ap- 
pear less and less another German blood- 
less victory. 

First, the Soviet issued one of its fa- 
mous diplomatic denials through Tass, the 
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official news agency. This time Moscow 
stated that reports that Russia had played 
any part in the signing of the Bulgarian- 
Turkish pact were false. The story had 
run that the Soviet, at the instigation of 
Germany, had persuaded Turkey to sign 
the agreement—and this argument had 
added to the impression made by the pact. 

Then on Feb. 23 Turkish Foreign 
Minister Siikrii Saracoglu warned that 
Turkey would fight to defend its territory 
and independence, and that it “would be 
unable to remain indifferent to foreign 
activities that might occur in its zone of 
security”—the phrase that has hitherto 
been used to state Ankara’s determination 
to take action if the Nazis crossed the 
Danube. 

On top of this Turkish stiffening, 
Britain’s new Foreign Secretary, Anthony 
Eden, and the Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff, Gen. Sir John G. Dill, 
arrived in Cairo on an unannounced mis- 
sion. According to Turkish reports, they 
were scheduled to visit Ankara this week 
and then go on to Athens and possibly 
Belgrade. 

This was diplomatic evidence that 
Britain had not given up hopes of creating 
a Balkan front. It was matched on the 
military side by moves apparently de- 
signed to release the British forces in 
Africa for service elsewhere. The most 
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important of these was the British 
Admiralty notice of the mining of waters 
around Italy and particularly those sepa- 
rating the mother country from Tripoli 
(see map, page 19). 

Such widespread mine fields are not in 
the British naval tradition, in which em- 
phasis is put on keeping the seas open. 
Nor was it probable that they could mine 
the whole area—a similar warning regard- 
ing the Baltic at the time of the Norwe- 
gian campaign had little effect on Germany 
—but some areas in the Mediterranean 
were eminently suitable for mine fields. 

There was no news from Libya of fur- 
ther moves by the Army of the Nile. In- 
stead, there were reports that British 
troops had already sailed from Cairo, 
bound for the Greek island of Lemnos in 
the North Aegean or for Salonika. 

In East Africa the British also made 
slow progress except in Somaliland, where 
South African troops crossed the Juba 
River and took Jumbo. As in Libya, there 
seemed evidence that British troops were 
being withdrawn. The chief victory of the 
week fell to the Ethiopian troops of Haile 
Selassie who captured the strongholds of 
Donghela and Enjabara in the Lake Tana 
region. In the northern coastal drive on 
Eritrea, also, the British were replaced by 
Free French forces, newly arrived from 
the Lake Chad region. 


Words 


As the zero hour approached, both the 
Fiihrer and the Duce made unscheduled 
speeches to their countries. 

For Mussolini it was only the second 
time he had spoken since the start of 
the war, and the 5,000 Fascists assembled 
in the Adriano Theater in Rome for a 
routine meeting hadn’t expected the Duce. 
It was also the second time that Mussolini 
had ever spoken from manuscript—the 
first was just after the Nazi occupation of 
Austria, the first great diplomatic blow 
suffered by Italy in its partnership with 
the Reich. 

Mussolini admitted the shattering blows 
that have fallen on Italy, including the 
originally denied damage done by the 
British to three capital ships at Taranto. 
In the campaign in Libya he estimated the 
Italian strength at 414,000, said that half 
of it had been destroyed, and revealed 
that German mechanized units as well as 
planes had come to the assistance of the 
Fascists in Tripoli. His version of the large 
amount of mechanized equipment sent to 
Libya boded no good for Marshal Grazi- 
ani, for in a report last December the 
Marshal had blamed his defeat on the 
lack of such supplies. 

Two notes ran through the Duce’s 
speech. One was that Italy would never 
quit Germany to make a separate peace. 
The other was that the Germans were sure 
to beat the British in the end—the line 
that Italian propaganda has been taking 
lately. In harmony with this he proclaimed 








Dress rehearsal for a Balkan push: 


that American aid could not reach Britain 
in time and characterized the United 
States as “a political and financial oli- 
garchy, dominated by Jewry, through a 
very personal form of dictatorship.” 

The next day, Monday, Hitler spoke to 
old party fighters in a Munich beer hall 
on the occasion of the 21st anniversary of 
the founding of the Nazi party. He paid a 
few words of tribute to the Italians for 
keeping the British busy in the Mediter- 
ranean during the winter. Then he defined 
one phase of the coming assault on the 
British: an all-out war on the sea, begin- 
ning in March and April. Hitler claimed 
that Germany had .a vast new submarine 
fleet, trained during the winter, that would 
then come into operation. He said that 
“new types” of submarines would come 
into use and that the delay in starting an 
all-out sea attack had been caused by the 
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German bridge builders at schoo! 


need for training U-boat crews. But about 
the Balkans the Fiihrer maintained a com- 
plete silence. 


Significance 


Last week, as had been the case ever 
since Hitler had to come to Mussolini’s 
aid, the military moves of the British and 
the Germans were largely designed to gain 
advantages in the timing of the opening 
clash in the Balkans. For the British this 
rested on the speed with which their air 
forces and possibly a part of the ground 
force in Africa could be assembled, equipped 
for Balkan service, and transported to the 
new scene of action. The containment of 
the Italians in Libya by mine and sub- 
marine blockade and the substitution of 
Allied for British troops in East Africa 
appeared to be part of this. The German 
operations, on the other hand, depended 
on the organization work for the entrance 
of Nazi troops into Bulgaria, the state of 
Balkan communications, and the weather. 

But beneath these transitory factors, 
there was a struggle based on conceptions 
of fundamental strategic interests. Con- 
flicting conceptions plagued the Britis! in 
the last war. Churchill, then First Lor: of 
the Admiralty, held the Near East of vital 
importance. Opposition at home did more 
to ruin his Dardanelles campaign than any- 
thing else. As Prime Minister, he is now 
back on a familiar terrain and in a fa- 
miliar realm of strategic ideas. 

British domination of the Eastern Medi- 
terranean region has been almost uninter- 
rupted since the time of Napoleon. 
Throughout most of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Britain’s chief antagonist in this 
region was Russia. The British supported 
Greek independence, occupied the Ionian 
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[Islands for 50 years, and fought the 
Crimean War in order to prevent Russia 
from breaking out into the Mediterranean. 

With the rise of the Kaiser’s German 
Empire, the Germans replaced the Rus- 
sians as Britian’s enemy in the Middle 
East. And as a result of Germany’s alli- 
ance with Turkey in the World War, a 

portion of Britain’s strength had to 
be expended to defeat the Turks. At Ver- 
sailles, as a result of this lesson, the Brit- 
ish gained a seemingly impregnable posi- 
tion with bases in Egypt, Palestine, and 
Jraq. But succeeding weak governments 
refused to put forth the economic and dip- 
lomatie effort necessary to make the Bal- 
kan states a safe pro-British bloc. 

For the Germans, expansion in the Bal- 
kans and toward the Mediterranean has a 
double objective. One is to break out into 
the Eastern Mediterranean on the road to 
India. The other is to exercise hegemony 
over the Balkan states as a sort of eco- 
nomic hinterland to the Reich. 

In this second objective the Germans 
have rarely encountered more than nom- 
inal British opposition—and most of that 
sprang from the fact that London’s allies, 
mainly France, had vital interests in Cen- 
tral Europe. Thus so long as the Nazis 
clung to a policy of gradual economic and 
territorial aggrandizement in the Balkans, 
the British allowed them practically a free 
hand—as in the overrunning of Czecho- 
Slovakia and Rumania. 





With the invasion of Bulgaria, however, 
the German objective shifts from control 
of the Balkans to that of attainment of a 
dominant position in the Middle East. 
This is the fundamental development that 
now has brought the struggle between the 
British and the Germans in the Balkans 
from a diplomatic shadow-boxing match to 
the verge of all-out military struggle. 





Gas-Mask Warmup 


Britons Get Chemical Whiffs 
in Rehearsals for the Blitz 


Although chemical warfare is generally 
believed to be as modern as the airplane, 
actually it has a recorded history going 
back to the fifth century B.C. The 
Athenian historian Thucydides tells how 
his contemporaries practiced a mild form 
of it: they burnt sulphur and pitch to 
smoke out their enemies in the long and 
bitter Peloponnesian War waged between 
Athens and Sparta. All down the ages there 
have been other instances, from early 
flame throwers to devices for hurling lime, 
basis of the modern chlorine gas. 

It wasn’t until the World War, how- 
ever, that poison gas became a really ef- 
fective weapon. The unprepared Allied 
troops that got their first whiffs of German 
chlorine near Ypres, Belgium, in 1915 suf- 
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fered untold agonies; soon both sides were 
using gas and had developed protective 
masks which cut down the mortality. Sub- 
sequent surprises were sprung by deadlier 
gases like mustard that penetrated ordi- 
nary clothing, blistering and persisting for 
long periods. Of the estimated 600,000 
World War gas casualties, 350,000 were 
caused by 12,000 tons of mustard gas, 
though only 2.5 per cent died. (Gas, in- 
cidentally, accounted for 27:5 per cent of 
all American World War casualties.) In 
their 1935 African campaign the Ital- 
ians used mustard gas to blister the 
bare feet and scantily clad bodies of the 
Ethiopians. 


Warning 

When the present conflict began, Berlin 
announced that both sides had agreed to 
“humanize” war by not using gas. But 
all military authorities, when speaking 
candidly, have admitted that the agree- 
ment would be just another scrap of paper 
if the temptation came to use gas in a 
crisis. 

Last September, when a German airman 
who had been shot down in Britain left 
the hospital, he said in farewell: “There 
is nothing I can give you but a piece of 
advice. Don’t lose sight of your gas masks. 
You may be needing them soon!” If gas 
was indeed on the cards for Britons, that 
advice was badly needed. For while early 
in the war most people in Britain carried 
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their gas masks in little boxes slung from 
their shoulders like cameras, and charts 
showing the effects of different gases and 
first-aid remedies were widely distributed, 
it wasn’t long before the great majority 
discarded the masks. 

Last week, however, the ordinary British 
man in the street was forcibly reminded 
of the threat when the government staged 
dress rehearsals with real—though harm- 
less—gas. The first place chosen for the 
experiment was the seaside town of 
Brighton on the English Channel, in 
peacetime the favorite playground of Lon- 
doners but now bristling with defenses 
against invasion. 

For two days loudspeakers warned the 
people of Brighton to carry their masks, 
as they were going to be “gassed.” The 
time of the “attack” was kept secret. Then 
the hollow, ominous rattle of the gas alert 
was heard as cylinders of tear gas, which 
is used for breaking up riots, were opened 
in the main streets. The gas, “thick as a 
London fog,” spread over a half-mile area. 
Most people had their masks, quickly put 
them on, and went about their business. 
The test was pronounced a “great success.” 
This Monday, a week later, a similar 
“attack” was staged in London near Vic- 
toria Station when a bad-smelling but 
harmless gas was used. 


Reality 

Aside from the gas practice, the war was 
far from being merely a drill for Britons 
last week. As weather conditions began to 
improve, the air attacks on Britain were 
the heaviest since the recent lull set in. 
The Luftwaffe resumed its technique of 
singling out one particular target for 
bombing and returning to it before it had 
a chance to recover from the first attack. 
The target this time was Swansea, the 
South Wales port with 6 miles of quays 
on the Bristol Channel that is one of the 
landing places for war supplies from the 
United States and elsewhere overseas. It 
is also a great coal port and a highly im- 
portant metallurgical center—within a 4- 
mile area there are 160 foundries for smelt- 
ing or refining 36 different kinds of min- 
eral ores. And it is the world’s biggest tin- 
plate producer, having 80 factories for that 
industry. 

For three successive nights the Nazis 
raided Swansea, dropping both incendiary 
and high-explosive bombs. The third at- 
tack was the worst. Considerable damage 
was admitted, and only the prompt and 
courageous work of firemen prevented still 
greater destruction. Fierce anti-aircraft 
gunfire also kept the raiders at high alti- 
tudes. 

London likewise experienced some heavy 
night raids, and there were many casualties 
when a high-explosive bomb crashed into 
an East End shelter. A number of patients 
were killed and injured in three wards of a 
hospital. 

Finally on Feb. 22, the Germans tried 
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Blitzkrieg barometer: theater ads 
fell in the raids last September 
(above) and went up as air raids 
decreased in January 


unsuccessfully to renew their daylight 
raids. Two waves of bombers flying in 
formation, fourteen machines in the first 
wave, twenty in the second, crossed the 
English coast headed for London, at least 
5 miles up. Both waves were intercepted 
by patrolling British fighters and driven 
back to their Continental bases after fu- 
rious dogfights, although some bombs 
were dropped on the coast. 


Footlights vs. Blitz 


During the first year of the war, London 
theaters, movies, night clubs and restau- 
rants did a thriving business in spite of 
the blackout. But last September, when 
the mass air raids started, Londoners 
either swarmed into the subways and pub- 
lic shelters at nightfall, or stayed home. 

All of the capital’s 42 West End the- 
aters gave up except one, the little Wind- 
mill off Piccadilly Circus, showing a “non- 
stop revue.” Stage stars who had earned 
as much as $5,000 a week were glad to get 
$40 for provincial engagements. Although 
performances were organized for the serv- 
ices and for shelters, the blitz put an 
estimated 25,000 British theater and movie 
employes out of work. One trade union 
alone has had to pay $7,000 weekly in 
relief. 

London tried to meet the situation by 
substituting daytime entertainment for 
the old night life. The pianist Myra Hess 
popularized noon concerts at the National 
Gallery in Trafalgar Square. They cost 
only a shilling (about 20 cents). The Arts 
Theater near Leicester Square took up the 
idea with shilling lunch _ballets—sand- 
wiches and coffee extra. They proved so 
successful that after-lunch and teatime 
ballets followed. Donald Wolft, a well- 
known Shakespearean actor, inaugurated 
midday scenes from Shakespeare—also 
with sandwiches—at the Strand. 

Subsequently, a few more theaters re- 
opened, for matinees only, with revivals 
like “Berkeley Square” and “Dear Brutus” 
and the traditional Christmas pantomime. 
Recently the Scala Theater was taken 
over for free performances for members 
of the forces and civil defenses. 
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Last week, however, the theater was 
beginning to come to life again in the 
battered capital. One reason was that the 
lengthening hours of daylight shortened 
the danger period of night raids. In addi- 
tion, a stimulus was given by Home Se- 
curity Minister Herbert Morrison’s an- 
nouncement that an old blue law dating 
from the reign of Charles II would be 
thrown overboard to permit Sunday 
showings of stage plays (the ban doesn't 
apply to movies) everywhere in Britain 
except Scotland, where the Sabbath is too 
strictly observed to attempt it. This will 
be a boon to workers who haven’t been 
able to see weekday matinees. 

The lull in the air war also brought an 
at least temporary revival in night life in 
restaurants, night clubs, and pubs—among 
the last, the most popular are the typi- 
cally French bistros that have sprung up 
to cater to Gen. Charles de Gaulle’s “Free 
Frenchmen.” Moreover, the number of 
nightly subway shelters has dropped from 
the September peak of 177,000 to 53,(00 
when the last census was made. Londoners 
have again been staying out until 11 p.m. 
and even later, enjoying pleasures tliey 
had missed in many months of hammer- 
ing from the air. 
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Red Purge, 1941 
Mme. Molotoff’s Wings Clipped; 
Another Blow Dealt Litvinoff 


The role of the Central Committee of 
the Communist party in Soviet Russia is 
to interpret the party line—laid down 
by Stalin and his eleven-man Political 
Bureau—and see that all members of the 
party adhere to it. Delegates to the 
Central Committee thus in a sense ex- 
emplify the party policy. 

On Feb. 21 the committee was drastical- 
ly shaken up. Nineteen of the 72 members 
were expelled and a greater purge in 
yarious government departments and in- 
dustries was threatened unless their 
efficiency was improved. 

The shake-up hurt some long-standing 
reputations and also cut across family 
lines. For one thing, M. M. Kaganovitch, 
former Aircraft Industry Commissar and 
brother of Lazar Kaganovitch, Heavy In- 
dustry Commissar and one of Stalin’s few 
close friends, was severely reprimanded. 

\nother example was the dismissal of 
Premier Molotoff’s wife—Paulina Karpov- 
skaya Zhemchuzhina—as an alternate to 
the committee (the alternates number 68 
and frequently take over the duties of 
delegates). Mme. Molotoff was formerly 
head of Tezhe, the perfume trust, and in 
that capacity was probably the most 
widely known Bolshevik woman. On a 
visit to the United States in 1936 she 
lunched with Mrs. Roosevelt. In 1939 
Mme. Molotoff became the first woman in 
the Soviet Cabinet when the Food Com- 
missariat was split up and she was made 
Commissar of the Fish Industry. She lost 
the job eleven months later. 

So far as the foreign policy of the 
Soviet was concerned, however, the most 
important development in the Central 
Committee reshuffling was the dismissal 
of former Foreign Commissar Maxim 
Litvinoff—the advocate of collective 
security and cooperation with the Western 
Powers who was relieved of office in May 
1939. The official reason for dropping 
Litvinoff from the Central Committee 
was that he was unable to perform his 
duties. There have been reports that he 
really has been sick. But his ousting, 
coming at the present time, nonetheless 
seemed designed to symbolize Russia’s 
close relations with the Reich. This was 
underlined by the appointment in Litvi- 
noff’s place of V. G. Dekanozoff, the 
Soviet Ambassador to Berlin and sup- 
posedly the sponsor of recent German- 
Russian accords. Dekanozoff, like Stalin, 
is a Georgian. He is a stocky, bald little 
man, with a broad sense of humor but a 
direct manner that impresses other diplo- 
mats. His wife, a striking brunette, also 
has been a success in the Nazi capital. 

If Litvinoff’s replacement by Dekanozoff 
had any political significance, however, it 
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The Nazi Siren Tempts Japan 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. 


‘The description of this war as a 
titanic struggle between sea power and 
military strength has become a very 
overworked phrase lately, because the 
situation is laid out on the map for 
everyone to see clearly. However, the 
fact is that to overcome the strangle 
hold of the sea, Germany must enlist 
any sea aid she can force or cajole into 
supporting her land and air strength: 

The move in the Balkans has that as 
one of its objectives—and Germany 
seems in a fair way to come out of it 
in possession of the very good base of 
Salonika. The Nazi pressure on Vichy 
has been an even more obvious effort 
to get others to reinforce Hitler’s weak- 
ness at sea. Last week some anony- 
mous Nazi straw man in Paris—the 
newspapers hinted that it was Pierre 
Laval—said that the French would 
start convoying food from Africa, even 
if it meant running afoul of the British 
Fleet. Other spokesmen closer to Vichy 
denied this. Nevertheless, the British 
obviously are apprehensive that Hitler 
will succeed in one way or another in 
using the French Fleet to span the 
Mediterranean. That was the main rea- 
son for the announced intention to mine 
the central portion of that sea. 


It is not in Europe, however, but 
in the Orient that the Fiihrer has made 
the most ambitious effort to cajole sea 
power to his aid. Hitler had to stretch 
his hand out to the Orient in order to 
speed a climactic finish, counter Ameri- 
ca’s “Aid to Britain” policy, and attack 
England wherever she could be found. 
Having no military or sea strength of 
his own there, he had to enlist the 
strength of Japan. The unsuccessful 
venture in China, a chance to save face 
and achieve territorial and economic 
conquests in a new southern venture, 
were the inducements, with only a non- 
belligerent America the obstacle. And 
as an added inducement, Hitler could 
offer a way for Japan to get rid of the 
old fear of Russia, by using the Nazi 
influence at the Kremlin. Hence Japan 
joined the Axis group, and the Nazi 
ship of strategy was launched in the 
Orient. This is the latest act in a war 
drama which, limited at first, has 
spread over the world, putting us in the 
path of the storm. 

For it is in the Orient that Hitler 


can find sea power far exceeding in 
strength anything he could hope for 
from France. There lies a nation, pos- 
sessing the world’s third naval strength. 
If this strength could be induced to act 
in concert with Nazi military moves in 
Europe, the threat confronting the 
British Empire will rival that of the 
invasion threat to Britain itself, 


Hitler is on sound psychological 
ground when he tries to induce Japan 
to exert her sea strength, for one of 
the potenf factors in that country is 
pride in her navy. She has a clean 
record of sea victories behind her. The 
war with China in 1894 was a naval 
success. Then came the Russo-Japa- 
nese War, in which, with a fleet much 
inferior in numbers, but of better 


fighting quality, the great Admiral 
Togo won the battle of Tsushima. 


Without this victory the land cam- 
paign could not have been carried on. 
High as the army stood, the navy stood 
higher for, like Britain, Japan is an 
island state and lives and dies by the 
sea. 

The Washington conference clipped 
Japan’s sea wings and hurt her sea 
pride. Then followed the invasion of 
Manchuria, and the unfortunate ven- 
ture into China, in which the navy— 
playing a secondary role to the army, 
and in no way responsible for the re- 
sults—had to share the same sting of 
non-success. Now comes the chance for 
a move to the south where, in the un- 
dertaking, naval prestige. might gain 
new laurels, even though cooler heads 
in Japan may doubt the wisdom of in- 
viting difficulties with the two other 
great sea powers. 

Berlin’s pressure on Vichy already 
has allowed Japan to make great in- 
roads on Indo-China. Free to move at 
will, her sea gains have been great. 
Hainan Island, Camranh Bay, Saigon, 
and many little-known islands in the 
South China Seas have been added to 
her credit. The question now before 
Japan is this: will the country, flushed 
with successes in Indo-China, urged on 
by Nazi advisers and technicians, and 
directed by hot ambition rather than 
by wise statecraft, start a further ad- 
vance directed at British Empire inter- 
ests? The future, our own included, 
depends on the reply. 
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Whither the Imperial Army of the Nile? 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, U.S.A. Retired 


The visit of the British Foreign 
Secretary and Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff to Alexandria and the 
Near East, and General Wavell’s con- 
ference in Athens in January, fore- 
tell major happenings in the Mediter- 
ranean sector. No soothsaying is re- 
quired to know that the main cause for 
these meetings was the future disposi- 
tion of General Wavell’s victorious Im- 
perial Army of the Nile. 

In the campaign in Africa Britain’s 
main objective was protection of the 
Suez Canal and closing of the back door 
to her empire house, and these missions 
have been practically attained. So, as 
far as the African situation is concerned, 
the British could safely reduce their mil- 
itary force in Libya to give further aid 
to Greece. But there are other factors 
which require grave consideration. 


Many motives prompt the rein- 
forcement of the Greeks by the British 
in a marked way. A show of determina- 
tion by the two countries to oppose the 
German advance southward would 
heighten British prestige internationally, 
boost morale throughout the empire, 
encourage Turkey’s position as an ally, 
and have a wholesome effect on Balkan 
resistance to German domination. Be- 
sides, a concert of action by Greece, 
Turkey, and Britain would impose on 
Hitler what he wished to avoid—a bat- 
tle front in the Balkans. 

The size of British aid to Greece, how- 
ever, must be limited by sound military 
strategy. General Wavell could, and 
probably would, go immediately to the 
defense of Asiatic Turkey if and when 
the military situation required such 
action. Greece presents more difficulties. 
The Army of the Nile is not now pre- 
pared for a large-scale overseas expedi- 
tion to Greece. Besides the great prob- 
lem of shipping an army across the 
Mediterranean, with its attendant diffi- 
culties of transportation and supply, the 
Army of the Nile, equipped for desert 
warfare, cannot so quickly change its 
garb to meet the requirements imposed 
by the weather and terrain conditions in 
Southeastern Europe. 

In this area Germany has a decided 
initial jump on Britain. In addition to 
being organized and equipped for opera- 


tions there, the Germans would have 
problems of supply and personnel rein- 
forcements over land far simpler than 
those confronting the British, operating 
over some 500 to 600 miles of water. 

So it may be expected that the man- 
ner in which Britain will intensify her 
aid to Greece will be with a steady flow 
of supplies, the furnishing of some token 
troops, and by greatly strengthening the 
combined Anglo-Greek position in the 
air and in control of the Aegean, Adri- 
atic, and Mediterranean Seas. 


Against the choice of aiding 
Greece with a land force, the British 
High Command has an interesting al- 
ternative in that the Army of the Nile, 
in a state of readiness, stands at Ben- 
gasi, facing vulnerable Italy across the 
Mediterranean. As the Eden-Dill visit 
forecasts renewed activity in the Med- 
iterranean sector, their discussions with 
General Wavell must have included the 
question of the practicability of an over- 
seas expedition against Italy. Sicily and 
the toe of the boot are nearer Bengasi 
than Salonika, and, besic’ the sea 
route to Southern Italy ‘* :uuch safer, 
both from enemy sea and air craft, than 
the lane to Greece through the Aegean 
Archipelago. 

In the Italian sector also lies Sardinia, 
a rich prize citadel in the Western Med- 
iterranean, guarding Italy’s left flank 
and controlling the French route from 
the mainland to Africa. But the major 
reasons which would influence General 
Wavell to invade Italy rest in the dem- 
onstrated inefficiency of the Italian air, 
land, and sea forces and the fast lower- 
ing of Italian morale, both in the armed 
services and in the home land. That 
consideration is being given to the Ital- 
ian invasion project is evidenced to some 
extent in the recent laying of mines to 
isolate ‘the Sardinia-Sicily-Bengasi sea 
area (see map, page 19). 

The outstanding factor which the 
British High Command must weigh 
heavily is that a successful invasion of 
Italian soil would dwarf the German 
move into Bulgaria, lift the prestige of 
Britain and her Army of the Nile to a 
new high, and more than all dangerously 
rock the Mussolini structure, with re- 
percussions felt across the Seven Seas. 


—— 
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was carefully qualified. As alternate to the 
envoy to Berlin, the Central Committe 
appointed Ivan Maisky, Ambassador ty 
London. Maisky is short, heavy, and })lue. 
eyed, wears a Vandyke beard, and belong; 
to the same “western” group of Soviet 
leaders as did Litvinoff and Mme. Wolo. 
toff. His champagne and caviar have made 
parties at the Russian Embassy on \en. 
sington Palace Gardens popular in | op. 
don. Moreover, Maisky once called the 
Soviet “just another big democracy” and 
during the worst days of the German air 
attacks last fall toured East End she’ ter; 
with British officials. 





Glum Yugoslavia 


Strife-Scarred Balkan State 
Mourns New Role Under Hitler 


Kralyevinu Srpsku brant 
Petvekovne borbe plod 


These lines from the Serbian national 
anthem, meaning “Guard the Ser)ian 
Kingdom, fruit of five centuries of strife,” 
not only describe the country’s thrall dom 
under the Turks, 1389-1878, but contain 
the key word to its entire history: strife. 
For the great axial Danube, flowing be- 
tween the Carpathian and Balkan Moun- 
tains, formed a natural artery between 
Europe and the East, and as early as the 
third century B.C. the battle to control 
the land was under way. Successive waves 
of lebensraum adventurers included Celts, 
Romans, Barbarians, and Turks. 

Only 36 years after the Turkish hegem- 
ony ended, the Germanic urge for ex- 
pansion brought on the World War. This 
onslaught repulsed, Serbia became the core 
of the group of Slav territories—Croatia, 
Slovenia, Dalmatia, Herzegovina, and 
Voivodina (all former parts of Austria- 
Hungary) and the independent state of 
Montenegro—which formed the Kingdom 
of Yugoslavia. 

A new enemy was already on the scene. 
Italy, deprived by the peace conference of 
as long a strip of the Dalmatian coas! as 
it had been promised by the London 
Treaty of April 1915, adopted a menacing 
attitude toward the new Slav state. For 
protection, Yugoslavia allied itself with 
France and joined Rumania and Czecho- 
slovakia to form the Little Entente. 

The new nation of 95,576 square miles 
(slightly smaller than Oregon) and more 
than a dozen million people (the 1931 
census figure was 15,703,000) was also 
shaken with internal dissension. A long 
struggle between the Serbs (46 per cent 
of the population) and the Croats (27 per 
cent), who resented “Serbianization” of 
the country, continued till Aug. 26, 1939, 
when the imminence of war forced a com- 
promise solution, but still left the country 
weak and divided in spirit. 

To King Alexander I, trained in the 
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autocratic court of prewar Russia, democ- 
racy was a liability in handling the nation’s 
problems, external and domestic. In 1929 
he set up a dictatorship which he ran with 
a ruthless hand. 

Even before Alexander’s assassination in 
Marseille on Oct. 9, 1934, signs appeared 
on the northern horizon that Germany 
would soon be on the rampage again. The 
task of coping with a desperate situation 
was entrusted to a Regency Council of 
three. The First Regent is Prince Paul, 
brother of the late King, who rules in the 
name of King Peter II, only 11 years old 
when he was taken from a schoolroom in 
England to be hoisted on his father’s 
throne. 

Prince Paul, now 47 years old, had at- 
tended Oxford and had close ties in Eng- 
land (his wife, Olga, was a sister of the 
Princess Marina who is now Duchess of 
Kent). His pro-British policy brought him 
into conflict with the pro-Axis Premier, 
Milan Stoyadinovitch. The first rounds 
went to the Premier. In March 1937 Yugo- 
slavia and Italy signed a pact by which 
the status quo in the Adriatic was guar- 
anteed for five years. Economic relations 
with Germany were tightened to such an 
extent that, by August 1938, 59 per cent 
of the country’s exports, chiefly corn, 
wheat, oats, fruits, olives, and tobacco, 
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were going to the Reich. By 1939 German 
investments in Yugoslavia totaled $16,- 
400,000. On Feb. 4, 1939, however, Paul 
succeeded in ousting Stoyadinovitch. 

The latter’s successor was Dragisha 
Cvetkovitch (pronounced See-vet’-kovitch), 
48-year-old lawyer who received his educa- 
tion in Switzerland and later was Minister 
of Social Welfare and Public Health. At 
the same time a new Foreign Minister 
was named: Alexander Cincar-Marko- 
vitch (Seen-sar Mar-ko’-vitch). A facile 
linguist with a command of five foreign 
languages, he held a secretarial job at the 
Paris Peace Conference and later repre- 
sented his country in various diplomatic 
posts, notably as Minister to Sofia and 
Berlin. 

Paul and his new Cabinet leaders had 
one year of grace before the German blow 
fell. But two weeks ago Cvetkovitch and 
Cincar-Markovitch made their sackcloth- 
and-ashes pilgrimage to Hitler at Berchtes- 
gaden (Newsweek, Feb. 24). The official 
announcement on their return—Yugo- 
slavia’s future is “secured”—sounded like 
a requiem. Last week sealed freight cars, 
presumably hauling munitions, moved 
from Germany, across Yugoslavia, and into 
Bulgaria. Twice Nazi planes were seen 
over the country. Nazi hands tightened 
their control of the Bor Mines, largest 











Europe. 
Grimmer still, for a nation where 79 per 
cent of the people are farmers, was the 
news that bread rationing had gone into 
effect in Slovenia and Croatia and would 
soon be ordered for Serbia. 


copper-producing property in 





The Hungry French 


A Vichy Agriculture Ministry high of- 
ficial said on Feb. 19: “France can live 
until the end of March, but after that the 
lives of 40,000,000 people will be in the 
hands of the gods.” Indeed, the food sit- 
uation in both occupied and unoccupied 
France was already pretty desperate. A 
week earlier, only mandarin oranges and 
bananas could be had in the Vichy market, 
although it is the outlet of a rich agri- 
cultural area. 


Vichy transport authorities laid the 
blame at Hitler’s door. They said the Nazi 
military had requisitioned %320,000,000 


worth of French rolling stock, which in- 
cluded every third car of the 450,000 
freight cars France had before the war. 
The Germans had taken 85,000 by last 
November and another 65,000 by Jan- 
uary. And only 60,000 were left in the 
“free” zone. (Many French freight cars, 
some loaded with French war equipment, 
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Epilogue of the Fall of France: 


the nation’s crack regiments, disbanded after defeat, 






















Wid : 
Colors of carried past saddened crowds in Marseille. The flags 
were shipped to the armies in Africa for safety. 








Same 


were reported seen during recent German 
troop movements into the Balkans.) 

In and around Paris, food was so scarce 
last week that there were riots in three 
workers’ suburbs. Women demanded milk 
for their children, whom they held in the 
air as they demonstrated at local town 
halls, There were also outbreaks in Paris 
markets—because of which the German 
authorities were said to have cut off the 
city’s supply of potatoes for 40 days. Pro- 
fessional blood donors threatened a walk- 
out unless the extra rations they had been 
promised came through. 

All sorts of dodges were being used to 
get more food than the rations allowed. 
One was a traffic in ration cards that had 
belonged to dead people. Food bootlegging 
—for the benefit of the well-to-do—reached 
such proportions that special investigators 
were mobilized to curb it, and the Vichy 
government clamped down a rigid control 
of the meat trade. 

As another measure to relieve the acute 
food shortage, several hundred acres of 
the Bois de Boulogne, the famous Paris 
park, were ordered plowed up so that po- 
tatoes and carrots could be grown there. 
Night watchmen are to be hired to prevent 
pillaging of the plots. 

A contributing factor to France’s food 
shortage is the British blockade of the 
French Mediterranean coast from Gibral- 
tar east. And in spite of reports to the con- 
trary from Paris, Vichy has shown no in- 
clination to risk conflict with the British 
patrols in order to get foodstuffs from the 
African colonies. 


Deal With Mexico 


Aid to U.S Defense Expected 
Along With Oil-Row Settlement 





In March 1938, as a part of his strenu- 
ous socialization program, President La- 
zaro Cardenas of Mexico expropriated 
seventeen American- and British-owned 
oil fields, which produced 92 per cent of 
the country’s oil. The result was a new 
and severe strain on perennially disturbed 
Mexican-United States relations. 

Washington’s attempts to settle all dif- 
ferences between the two countries were 
accelerated by the need for a continental 





The Renown (foreground), an unidentified battleship, and the Ark Royal, pass Gibraltar on winter busines; 





defense system, which required Mexico’s 
collaboration. To this end, it sent Vice 
President Henry A. Wallace to Mexico 
City last December for the inauguration 
of Manuel Avila Camacho as successor to 
Cardenas. 

Last week the Mexican Minister of the 
Interior, Miguel Aleman, made an an- 
nouncement that pointed not only to a 
Mexican-American accord but to a con- 
servative reorientation of Avila Camacho’s 
policies. Foreign capital, said Aleman, 
would be permitted to “participate” in the 
exploration and exploitation of new oil 
fields after the settlement of the expropria- 
tion question with foreign governments. 
It was emphasized, however, that foreign 
money would have to work through Mex- 
ican companies. 

At the same time, the Mexican capital 
learned from the pro-Nazi weekly El] Hom- 
bre Libre (The Freeman) that negotia- 
tions now in progress in Washington be- 
tween Under Secretary of State Sumner 
Welles and Ambassador Castillo Najera 
had got down to definite details. El] Hom- 
bre Libre presented the story as bad news, 
and mystified diplomatic circles asked how 
a sheet accused of accepting Nazi subsidies 
managed to get the information. Never- 
theless, it was agreed that El Hombre 
Libre was substantially correct and that 
the agreement was likely to include these 
points: 

1—Close cooperation in continental de- 
fense which would permit the United 
States, in case of invasion, to use Mexican 
harbors, airfields, and territory in general. 
Mexico to develop its naval and air bases, 
possibly with the assistance of a loan from 
the Export-Import Bank. 

2—The United States to absorb suffi- 
cient Mexican oil to provide Mexico with 
funds for indemnifying expropriated own- 
ers. The United States to buy Mexican 
silver above the market price; Mexico to 
pay off various United States claims with 
the profits. 

3—Settlement of the famous Chamizal 
dispute. This is an old story. The Rio 
Grande shifted its course in 1864, and 
Chamizal found itself on the north or 
American side of the river instead of on 
the Mexican side, as formerly. Arbitra- 
tion, concluded in 1911, directed the 
United States to pay for the territory or 
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return it to Mexican sovereignty. No ac. 
tion was ever taken. 

The military aspects of the negotiations 
reminded observers that the United States 
is primarily interested in obtaining the use 
of naval bases at Acapulco (to break the 
long run from the San Diego base to the 
Panama Canal) , on Magdalena Bay (used 
as a target and drill area by the American 
Fleet from 1903 to 1911), and at Jchi- 
lingue on La Paz Bay (used as an Amer. 
ican coaling station from 1861 to 1925), 
The United States recently established a 
new consulate at La Paz, the capital of 
Lower California. 

Further signs that Mexico is moving 
rightward from the Cardenas policies were 
seen last week in the increasing prom- 
inence accorded to activities of the Presi- 
dent’s brother, the outspoken conservative 
Gen. Maximino Avila Camacho. Having 
recently resigned as governor of Puebla 
state, the General is scheduled to visit 
Washington, arriving March 15. He will 
take eye treatments at the Mayo Clinic in 
Rochester, Minn., make a detour to Ha- 
vana, and may possibly confer with the 
Duke of Windsor in the Bahamas. Mex- 
ican political circles predict that eventual- 
ly he will sit in the Cabinet. 








Alfonso XIII 


More than most men, Alfonso XIII, 
former King of Spain, learned how to 
face death with nonchalance. In 1905 a 
bomb was thrown at him as he rode in 
Paris with the President of France. On the 
day he married his English Queen, Victoria 
Eugenia—May 31, 1906—a bomb was 
hurled at the royal carriage by a niluilist. 
Twenty-three persons were killed, 99 in- 
jured, and the Queen’s blood-spaticred 
wedding gown reminded the royal couple 
how near they had come to destruction. 
Alfonso, however, shrugged it off and 
quipped to Victoria: “An accident o: my 
trade.” Again an attempt was mace to 
assassinate him in Paris in 1926, although 
in the revolution of 1931 he was allowed 
to leave Spain safely. 


Fortitude 


Last week in Rome’s Grand Hotel, the 
King, now 54 years old, an exile for almost 
ten years, sat upright in a chair and faced 
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BUT WHAT A JOY IT IS TO SCOTCH DRINKERS! 
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finest Canadian Whisky 


yer FROM CANADA comes a whisky of great 
character, many-sided and versatile—Cana- 
dian Whisky—a whisky that reaches splendid 
and noble perfection in Seagram’s V.O. 


The friendliness of Seagram’s V.O. Cana- 
dian Whisky to soda makes a highball without 
equal. And in cocktails—in mixed drinks of 
all kinds—it comes through with a delicacy 
and a light, clean taste found in no other type 


of whisky. It is, in truth, a “one-bottle cellar.” 

Laid away with care and foresight 7 years 
ago for your pleasure today, the whiskies in 
Seagram’s V.O. are selected from the largest 
reserve of choice stocks in the world... 
blended with incomparable skill. 

Hence Seagram’s V.O. is the finest Cana- 
dian whisky. Serve this superb importation 
tonight. Say Seagram’s...and be sure. 


A BLEND OF RARE SELECTED WHISKIES 


Seagram's 0. @),, Canadian Whisky 


THE ONLY LEADING CANADIAN WHISKY 7 YEARS OLD 


A Blend. 86.8 Proof. Copyright 1941. Seagram-Distillers Corp., N. Y. 
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She Golden Cale Lnidge Mo San Francisco 


Why every American should see these bridges 


Of all the monuments to America’s greatness, 
none are more inspiring than the bridges 
crossing San Francisco Bay. 

You should see these bridges—not just be- 
cause they are the largest in the world, but be- 
cause they make you thrill to be an American, 
proud to be ofa nation that creates such things. 

Sweeping incredibly across the Bay and the 
Golden Gate, these bridges represent the dar- 
ing of the pioneers who crossed the plains in 
covered wagons, sailed the white-winged 
clipper ships around the Horn, laid the steel 
for America’s first transcontinental railroad. 

These men built San Francisco. And their 
spirit lives today in this fascinating city bv the 
Golden Gate. It lends a stirring undertone of 
romance and adventure to everything you 
do here. Adventure rides with you on cable 


cars over the hills. Romance walks with you 
through Chinatown’s exotic streets, on side- 
walks gay with flower stands, along the broad 
Embarcadero. It dines with you in famous 
restaurants and hotels, and down at Fisher- 
men’s Wharf... 

Come to San Francisco soon. Enjoy the gay 
and carefree life that the Forty-Niners handed 
down. See how troubles and worries vanish 
on these hills above the sea. 

Come by streamlined train, or plane, or high- 
way,or by steamer through the Panama Canal. 

Send the coupon for your free copy of the 
illustrated booklet, The Chapter in Your Life 
entitled San Francisco. It shows how low are 
costs for a vacation here. It also tells about 
the many thrilling places close to San Fran- 
cisco—the lovely Monterey Bay country, with 


Santa Cruz, Del Monte and Carmel; Yosemite 
National Park; the Giant Redwood forests; 
Lake Tahoe high in the Sierra; the quaint old 
mining towns of °49; the Wine Country; the 
Shasta-Cascade Wonderland where mighty 
Shasta Dam is building... 

Mail the coupon now. 


* Californians Ine. 


Dept. 603, 703 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Please send me your free vacation booklet 
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death again—this time from a severe case 
of angina pectoris that seized him on Feb. 
13. On Sunday, the report from the sick- 
room was that the end might be “a 
question of minutes.” In Berlin, Vichy, 
and Buenos Aires the end had already 
been announced. The King and Queen of 
Italy and Crown Prince Humbert had 
paid calls. The last sacraments of the 
Roman Catholic Church had been ad- 
ministered and an emissary from the Pope 
arrived with an apostolic benediction. And 
around the chair where the stricken mon- 
arch sat, too weak to be moved to his 
bed, were the Queen (from whom he had 
been estranged since 1931), his sons, the 
Infantes Juan and Jaime, and one of his 
two daughters, the Infanta Beatriz. But 
still Alfonso confronted death with a 
joke. “You wanted me to die last night,” 
he said to the Spanish nun who had 
summoned a priest to give extreme unction 
the night before, “But, as you see, I am 
still up.” 

Up to Sunday, the King had been on a 
milk diet. Now, asserting his will to re- 
cover, he ate chicken and other light food. 
Refreshed, he insisted that the radio be 
turned on that he might listen to Musso- 
lini’s defense of Italy’s defeats in Africa. 
Through the rest of Sunday and Monday, 
whole hundreds of cabled condolences, 
based on the false news circulated abroad, 
reached. the royal family. The sick man, 
however, was reported “resting quietly.” 


Prayer 

As the last sacraments were being ad- 
ministered to the King, he had prayed: 
“May God always be with Spain and may 
God pardon me my errors.” Although Al- 
fonso knew that his kingship was over, he 
had taken care to keep the claim alive for 
his family. On Jan. 15 he renounced the 
throne that came to him at his birth in 
1886 (his father, Alfonso XII, had died 
six months before) and was taken away 
from him by the Spanish Republicans on 
April 14, 1931. Since his eldest son, Al- 
fonso, died in 1938 and his second son, 
Jaime, was born a deaf-mute, Alfonso 
passed on his claims to the third son, the 
English-educated Infante Juan (NeEws- 
WEEK, Feb. 24). 





Sidelights of the War 


Sir Nevile Henderson, former British 
Ambassador in Berlin, said in a speech at 
Oxford last week: “If I were given a gun 
and told to take two shots, I would shoot 
Himmler, then Ribbentrop, and brain Hit- 
ler with the butt of the rifle.” 


‘Germany has banned foreign “liberal” 
detective fiction as “illegitimate offspring” 
of English literature. It will be replaced 
by Nazi work in which police aren’t por- 
yeas as blockheads outwitted by clever 
sleuths, 
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Wide World 


Ex-King Alfonso of Spain 


"The police of German-occupied Paris 
have outlawed the sale of the long knives 
favored by the Apaches. 


{Two descendants of Buffalo Bill (Col. 
William F. Cody) have been fighting with 
the British. Buffalo Bill’s granddaughter, 
Mrs. Frank Behn, reported from London 
last week that her son John had been 
wounded and was in a Turkish hospital. 
Another son, Anthony, fought in Flanders. 


€ First Lord of the Admiralty A. V. Alex- 
ander announced last week that scholar- 
ships will be provided for boys who want 
to become naval officers but can’t foot the 
bill for Dartmouth Naval College, hither- 
to known as a “rich boys’ school.” 


q Lt. Jochen Brennecke, back in Berlin 
last week after raids on British shipping, 
reported the capture of 60,000,000 eggs 
that had been bound for London. His ves- 
sel established “fantastic records” for ome- 
let consumption. 


{ Onions are so scarce in Britain that one 
brought $5 when it was sold for war relief. 


{ Italian newspapers arrived in Switzer- 
land last week bearing the stamp of the 
German Army censor. The Swiss also re- 
ported that the Nazi secret police were 
listening in on telephone calls with Italy. 








Calendar of the War 


1939 

Sept. 1—Germany invades Poland. 

Sept. 3—Chamberlain and Daladier 
announce their nations are at war with 
Germany. 

Sept. 17—Russia invades Poland. 

Sept. 27—Poland surrenders uncon- 
ditionally. , 

Nov. 30-March 13, 1940—Russo-Finn- 
ish war. 

1940 

April 9-May 2—Germany invades 
Denmark and Norway. Allies withdraw 
after unsuccessful intervention. 

May 10-June 2—Germany overruns 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxem- 
bourg; in spite of defeats, four-fifths of 
BEF is evacuated from Flanders. 

June 10—Italy enters war against the 
Allies. 

June 14-24—Germans occupy Paris; 
Pétain becomes Premier and France ac- 
cepts German and Italian armistice terms. 

June 28—Russia occupies Bessarabia 
and Northern Bukovina in Rumania. 

July 3—British seize, destroy, or bot- 
tle up a major part of the French Navy. 

Aug. 8—Germany begins air offensive 
against Britain. 

Aug. 19-Sept. 14—Italians complete 
conquest of British Somaliland and in- 
vade Egypt. 

Sept. 27—Japan joins the Axis alliance. 

Oct. 28—Italy invades Greece. 

Nov. 20-24—Hungary, Rumania, and 
Slovakia join Axis alliance. 

Nov. 22-Dec. 8—Greeks capture Ko- 
ritza, Porto Edda, and Argyrokastron 
from retreating Italians. 

Dec. 9-21—British offensive drives 
Italians out of Egypt into Libya. 

1941 


Jan. 5-Feb. 6—British take Bardia, 
Tobruk, Derna, and Bengasi, and also 
advance in Eritrea. 

Jan. 10—German Stukas aid Italy in 
Mediterranean. 

Jan. 20—Hitler and Mussolini meet 
for their fifth war council. 

Feb. 10—Britain severs diplomatic re- 
lations with Rumania. 

Feb. 11—Franco confers with Musso- 
lini and Pétain. 

Feb. 14—Hitler confers with Yugo- 
slav Premier at Berchtesgaden. 

Feb. 16-18—As precaution against 
Japanese attack, Australian troops are 
sent to Singapore and approaches to 
base are mined. 

Feb. 17—Turkey and Bulgaria an- 
nounce pact of friendship. 

Feb. 21—German Army units enter 
Spain to aid hurricane-stricken popula- 
tion at Santander. 

Feb. 22—Nazi officers arrive in Bul- 
garia in mufti. British proclaim a mine 
zone in the Central Mediterranean to 
cut Italy off from African colonies. 
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~ Raw Material Vitality of U.S. 
Tested by Demands of Defense 


Caught Between Two Fires, 
Producers Risk Expansion Evil 


or Nuisance of Rationing 





This article on the basic de- 
fense producers is the fourth 
of a series depicting the effect 
of the preparedness program 
on industry. Previous articles 
have discussed primary and 
secondary producers and ma- 
chine tools. Next week: the serv- 
ice industries—power, bank- 
ing, railroads, and construction. 











The basic ingredients of any defense 
system are the raw materials of industry 
—coal for stoking a nation’s furnaces, iron 
ore providing steel for guns, shells, tanks, 
and warships, oil to drive warplanes, ships, 
and mechanized weapons, and all the other 
materials that play a vital role in building 
and running a modern war machine. 

A few of these vital materials, such as 
rubber, tin, and manganese, are not pos- 
sessed by or easily accessible to the Unit- 
ed States in large quantities, and imports 
might be cut off in wartime—a danger 
that has necessitated special measures 
such as the building up of stockpiles and 
erection of special refining facilities.* 

But the bulk of the major defense ma- 
terials are among the nation’s most abun- 
dant natural resources, and the job of 
making them available is in the hands of 
one of the nation’s largest groups of in- 
dustries. A Newsweek survey of these in- 
dustries last week showed: 


Steet: Modern wars are fought with 
steel. This tough metal is the largest com- 
ponent of ships and tanks, the guns they 
carry, and the projectiles they fire. Hence 
the steel industry is piling up record pro- 
duction, with January’s output of 6,943,- 
084 tons 15 per cent above the 1929 peak 
and 52 per cent above the World War ceil- 
ing. Present operations at the rate of 84,- 
000,000 tons a year—97 per cent capacity 
—compared with 66,993,219 in the record 





*The government announced plans last week 
to finance a domestic tin smelter to produce 
about a fifth of the nation’s normal needs—now 
all imported—under operation by the Dutch 
East Indian firm of N. V. Billiton Maatschappij. 


year of 1940, are still behind the volume 
of orders flowing in, causing some compa- 
nies to ration their peacetime customers. 
Steel men believe, however, that orders 
will soon level out and that present capac- 
ity is sufficient to meet all foreseeable 
needs. But under New Deal urging, they 
have nevertheless agreed to expand by 
more than 2,500,000 tons this year. 


Copper: To supply the defense demand 
for cartridge brass (70 per cent copper 
and 30 per cent zinc) as well as thousands 
of articles of electrical equipment and the 
like, industry is expected to use about 
1,300,000 tons of copper this year—450,- 
000 tons strictly for defense. Even though 
American mines are the world’s largest 
producers, the most the nation can turn 
out this year is about 1,080,000 tons, 
which includes scrap. To help bridge this 
gap, the government is buying 200,000 
tons from Latin America and may buy an 
additional 100,000. By releasing this to 
fabricators, Washington expects to enable 
wire and cable makers to continue operat- 
ing at 85 per cent of capacity and also 
keep the brass millers well supplied with 
copper. But some brass makers have 





nevertheless been forced to ration thei; 
civilian customers—a move made neces. 
sary by a shortage of zinc. 


Zinc AND Leap: The United States an 
Latin America have abundant supplies of 
zine ore, but the Western Hemisphere jg 
shy on smelter capacity to meet the de. 
fense demand. Under present expansion 
programs—mostly rehabilitation of dor. 
mant retorts—the industry hopes to step 
up output to 880,000 tons this year, 
against 705,000 in 1940. But the probable 
demand for the year is estimated at 1,000, 
000 tons. This has resulted in one of the 
tightest supply situations in the defens 
program. By contrast, lead for bullets and 
other munitions provides no defense head. 
ache, as raw materials and refining facili- 
ties are ample for any probable needs. 


ALumMINUM: The defense program, with 
its emphasis on planes, has brought an un. 
precedented demand for aluminum. Ty 
meet this, the Aluminum Co. of America, 
the sole present ingot producer, is engaged 
in a $150,000,000 program to expand out- 
put from 163,500 tons (1939) to 382.500 
annual output by mid-1942, and the Reyn- 
olds Metals Co., formerly a fabricating 
concern, is building—with RFC funds— 
three reduction plants with a total capac. 
ity of 50,000 tons. This expansion, hiov- 
ever, has been unable to keep pace with 
the flood of orders for the metal—some of 
which is believed to have gone into inven- 
tories for future use. As a result of this, the 
OPM this week invoked the defense pro- 
gram’s first mandatory priorities on alu- 
minum (and took the same action on ma- 


| 
———— 
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Backbone of defense: iron ore at Great Lakes mills 
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COME ON HILLS! There’s 105 horsepower at your 
command ! Come on curves! De Soto’s Front and 
Rear Stabilizer keeps car on even keel! 


MAJOR BOWES, C.B.S.,THURS.,9 TO 10 P.M.,E.S.T. 





De Soto De Luxe 6-Passenger Sedan, 
$965 at Detroit (white sidewall tires extra). 


Hopi! Hardt! Goa! Not 


once in normal driving do 


you have to touch clutch or 


gearshift! Fluid Drive with 


Simplimatic Transmission, 





available on all models at 


moderate additional cost. By 


all means, try it today! 


HAT CAR IS THAT? Isn't it a beauty! 
That’s the kind of admiration you en- 
joy in a new Rocket Body De Soto! 

Inside is richness to match. Upholstery, 
trim — everything is in new color har- 
mony. What room!...seats are inches wider! 
And safety? There are new Safety Rims on 
wheels and new Shockless Steering. 

Prices start as low as $898, delivered at 
Detroit. Transportation, state and local 
taxes extra. De Soto Division of Chrysler 
Corporation, Detroit, Mich. Prices Sub- 
ject to Change Without Notice. 


SVANLIB AED 


witTH 
VLA 
Taststausslore 


You Don't Have To Shift 
Or Use The Clutch For 
Normal Driving 


* AVAILABLE ON ALL MODELS AT MODERATE 
ADDITIONAL COST 
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The Legionnaires register for national defense 


chine tools) by ordering producers to give 
defense orders preference over all other 
business. 


Macnestum: This lightest known metal 
—one-third lighter than aluminum—is be- 
coming increasingly important to defense 
for use in plane parts. The pioneer produc- 
er, the Dow Chemical Co., extracts it from 
brine pumped out of the earth at Midland, 
Mich., and recently set up a new plant to 
produce the metal from sea water at Free- 
port, Texas. This expansion will boost out- 
put from 6,250 to about 15,000 tons. In 
addition, a new company to extract from 
12,500 to 15,000 tons a year from Nevada 
ores by a different process—with the aid 
of a $9,250,000 government loan—recently 
was organized by Henry J. Kaiser, presi- 


dent of Todd-California Shipbuilding Corp. 


Or: With superabundant supplies of 
gasoline and oil available, and only an 8 
per cent consumption increase in sight for 
1941, the chief bottleneck the defense 
planners must avoid is in 100-octane avia- 
tion gasoline. In the last six years this 
extra-power fuel has been changed from a 
$30-a-gallon laboratory curiosity to a 
widely manufactured product fetching 18 
cents a gallon in tank cars. Present capac- 
ity of 13,000,000 barrels annually—built 
up on British and anticipated American 
defense demands—far exceeds current use, 
but defense officials nevertheless seek a 
further 25 per cent expansion, and the 
Army and Navy are laying away reserves 
to avoid any possible shortage. 


Coat: Production of soft coal to stoke 
the furnaces of defense-boomed industry 
rose 15 per cent last year to 454,383,000 
tons and is expected to increase another 5 
per cent in 1941, barring labor troubles 


when the CIO United Mine Workers’ con- 
tract expires on April 1. But even though 
this would give the industry the best pro- 
duction since 1929, it would still be far 
from capacity, which is estimated at 675,- 
000,000 tons annually. 


Lumser: Army orders last fall for 
1,500,000,000 board feet of lumber to 
house the new Army—enough to load a 
freight train 600 miles long—helped push 
1940 consumption to 29,000,000,000 board 
feet, up 10 per cent over 1939. But with 
defense housing—civilian as well as mili- 
tary—expected to absorb 4,500,000,000 
board feet before the end of this year, the 
industry expects 1941 production to hit 
32,000,000,000 feet—the best since 1929’s 
35,000,000,000. 


Significance 


Aside from those producers with super- 
abundant capacity such as coal, oil, and 
lead, this group of basic defense industries 
has been torn by conflicting ideas of how 
best to meet the emergency. The govern- 
ment, hoping to step up output sufficient- 
ly to take care of both civilian and defense 
needs, has pressed for more and more ex- 
pansion. But many industries, notably 
steel, have questioned the wisdom of this 
course, which leads inevitably to over- 
expansion—the like of which was the sub- 
ject for New Deal business baiting during 
the depression. Instead, some steel men 
argue, the nation should try to get along 
with its present production capacity, cur- 
tailing civilian use if necessary. 

But industry has nevertheless tended 
to go along with the expansion program 
asked by the government. However, in 
the case: of aluminum, the demand outran 
the increasing supplies, necessitating the 





ad 


formal priority order. This OPM order cay 
be considered an ice breaker—the fore. 
runner of further extension of defense 
preference ratings for which zinc, may. 
nesium, and brass are prime candidates, 


Defense Week 


Broapcast: A series of Saturday-eve. 
ning radio broadcasts featuring various as. 
pects of the defense program was opened 
Feb. 22 by the National Association of 
Manufacturers and the National Broad. 
casting Co. The first broadcast, 
Cleveland, gave the listeners a discussioy 
of the machine-tool industry by Tplj 
Berna, general manager of the Nation:| 
Machine Tool Builders Association, an( 
microphonic tours of the Warner & Swa. 
sey Co. (machine tools) and Thompson 
Products, Inc. (automotive parts) plants, 
Succeeding programs will cover such other 
defense industries as aircraft, shipbuilding, 
oil, arms, and steel. 





from 


Notes: The American Legion took in- 
ventory of its members’ abilities for de- 
fense in a Washington Birthday registra- 
tion in which Legionnaires filled out ques- 
tionnaires . . . The Coca-Cola Co. was 
awarded a $14,394,001 contract to oper- 
ate an ammunition bag loading plant ... 
The Marine Corps adopted the Garand 
semi-automatic rifle as standard after ex- 
haustive tests. 





Defense Planners 


A major criticism of the defense pro- 
gram has been its lack of a central plan- 
ning agency to sit back and shape tlie 
long-range course of preparedness. A step 
toward remedying this situation was taken 
last week when John D. Biggers, director 
of production of the Office of Production 
Management, appointed a nine-man plan- 
ning board to advise his division. Chair- 
man of the new board is Samuel Richard 
Fuller Jr., World War procurement ex- 
pert, now president of the North American 
Rayon Corp., and among its members is 
Harry Hopkins.* 

As its first move, the new board started 
a study of defense production in the World 
War and to date in the present emergency, 
with special emphasis on the Army and 
Navy industrial mobilization (M-Day) 
plan which was drawn up after the las! war 
but never used. 

Meanwhile, another type of study of the 
defense program, by a seven-man special 


— 


*Other members: Admiral William H. Stand- 
ley, U.S. N. retired; Maj. Gen. James H. Burns; 
Secretary-Treasurer George W. Meany o! the 
AFL; Secretary James B. Carey of the C10; 
John L. Pratt, former General Motor: vice 
president; William E. Levis, Owens-I/linois 
Glass Co. board chairman, and President Rob- 
ert E. Doherty of the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. 
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What’s farming got to do with life insurance ? 


More THAN 30,000,000 people live 
today on American farms. 

Their farm lands, buildings, imple- 
ments, and livestock are said to be valued 
at over 43 billion dollars... or more than 
10 times the total investment of the en- 
tire American steel industry. Gross an- 
nual farm income is estimated at over 10 
billion dollars...or more than 3 times 
the total value of all the automobiles and 
trucks produced in this country in 1940. 

What has all this to do with life insur- 
ance? Simply this... 

The money which a life insurance com- 
pany invests for the benefit of its policy- 
holders must be invested safely in sound, 
permanent securities. Farming is still 
America’s largest single enterprise, feed- 
ing a nation and supplying a substantial 
portion of the raw materials used by in- 
dustry. Farmers also constitute a major 
market for industrial products. 

Because of these and other factors, first 
mortgages on fertile farm lands are a 
sound investment for life insurance com- 
panies. 

Metropolitan today has over 81 mil- 
lion dollars invested for the benefit of its 


policyholders in about 13,000 farm mort- 
gages. 

These mortgages are selected with ex- 
treme care by Metropolitan’s Farm Loan 
Division. This division consists of about 
550 employees, including land appraisers, 
financial experts, agricultural specialists, 
and others. 

Of course, even the best farmer’s ef- 
forts can be offset by economic conditions 
over which he has no control. For exam- 
ple, in 1921 American farmers experi- 
enced a severe recession of prices and, 
before agriculture recovered from this, 
the depression of the 1930’s set in. 

Naturally, in such periods of economic 
stress, it is inevitable that some farmers 
are unable to meet their mortgage obliga- 
tions. In these cases, Metropolitan has 
been very reluctant to exercise its legal 
right to foreclose, and does so only when 
forced to do so for the protection of its 
policyholders. 

When foreclosure cannot be avoided, 
Metropolitan seeks to rehabilitate the 
farm and to sell it to a “dirt farmer.” In 
1940, Metropolitan sold 1,164 of its Op- 
portunity Farms. Of this number, 1,061 


were bought by farmers, 726 of whom 
were tenant farmers who are now becom- 
ing farm owners under the Company’s 
special tenant purchase plan. 


As a result of its farm loan policies, 
Metropolitan has been credited by agri- 
cultural authorities with having made 
substantial contributions to better farm- 
ing methods and to the general welfare 
of America’s farming population. 





COPYRIGHT 1941——METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


This is Number 35 in a series of advertise- 
ments designed to give the public a clearer 
understanding of how a life insurance 
company operates. Copies of preceding ad- 
vertisements in this series will be mailed 
upon request. 
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Molotoff Cocktail: Take two parts gasoline, one 
part used motor oil, and shake in quart bottle. Attach Here’s how—by Georgia National Guardsmen. 





Senate committee, was recommended last 
week by the Senate Military Affairs Com- 
mittee pursuant to a resolution by Sen. 
Harry S. Truman, Missouri Democrat, 
who jcharged favoritism in the letting of 
contracts (NEWSWEEK, Feb. 24). 


Significance 


As the new Production Planning Board 
stands, it is purely an advisory body and 
does not have the latitude for such long- 
range planning as would be vested in the 
frequently discussed “War Ministry,” 
which could decide such broad questions 
as the number of ships, tanks, and guns 
needed to defend America and the amount 
of money to be spent in procuring them. 

But with the defense picture changing 
rapidly—the President asked Congress this 
week for $3,812,311,197 more for the 
Army—the importance of any such board 
is likely to depend ultimately upon the 
strength shown by its members. For that 
reason, the top-flight caliber of most of the 
new group’s members suggests that it could 
emerge as the dominating factor in the 
preparedness program. 








Army Life—1941 


A notice to noncommissioned officers of 
the 174th Infantry at Fort Dix, N. J., last 
week read: “See that all men are washed 
before mess call and that they are shaved 
before drill call. See that the men get their 
food. In other words, the squad leader and 
second in command should be the father, 
mother, and big brother to the members 
of his squad.” If that’s what the new Army 
is coming to, four sergeants decided they 
wanted to be privates again and asked to 
be relieved of their grades. They were. 
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Sports for Soldiers 


During the World War football team; 
from such service centers as the Great 
Lakes Naval Training Station barn. 
stormed the country and drew charge; 
that the government was showing favorit. 
ism to athletes while less-talented me 
were crawling and cursing their way 
through the mud of France. The criticism 
of these exhibition teams left the Army 
resolved that it would never happen avain, 

For this reason the War Department 
announced last week that no conscripts 
have been or will be sent to selected camps 
on account of athletic ability. Concentra- 
tions of athletes are accidental—suc!; as 
occurred when the football and basket ball 
teams of New Mexico State Teachers Col- 
lege volunteered together and eight were 
sent to Fort Bliss, Texas. About the only 
posts which could put star men on the 
field are flying-cadet centers such as Jan- 
dolph Field, Texas, where volunteers like 
Don Scott, Ohio State quarterback, and 
Harry Hays, Tulane halfback, will train 
when the Army calls them, but even here, 
the cadets are dispersed when they get 
their second lieutenant’s commissions «after 
twenty weeks’ schooling—too short a_pe- 
riod to spend time on competitive ath- 
letics. 

Nonetheless, the Army is encouraging 
sports because it believes that athletics 
make for better morale and more alert and 
efficient soldiers. In line with this, the War 
Department is currently buying athletic 
equipment ranging from basketballs to 
table-tennis sets, and recreation officers— 
detailed by field commanders from com- 
missioned personnel at each post—dcter- 
mine which sports the men want and start 
the ball rolling on a program. 
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To the Metal-Consuming Industries: 


To eliminate bottlenecks in defense production, 
the National Defense Commission has directed 
two important requests to metal-consuming 
industries: 


) a Magnesium producers should allocate their 
entire stocks to defense industries for the 
time being. 


2. Non-defense industries should give attention 
to means for replacing aluminum in their 
products with other materials . . . including 
plastics. 


Production experience indicates that in addition 
to magnesium and aluminum, defense indus- 
tries will also have increasing demands for 
brass and zinc, as well as for stainless and thin 


gauge steel. 


At a time when national defense needs 
priority metals, Monsanto Chemical Company 
is placing its broad experience in plastics at 
the disposal of those non-defense manufacturers 
whose present product designs call for these 
vital defense materials. There are ample sup- 

















plies of six basic Monsanto Plastics which can 
be successfully used to replace cast or stamped 
metals in a wide variety of large scale uses. 


Already defense metals have been replaced 
with plastics in cases, cabinets or housings for 
business machines, radios, scales and vacuum 
cleaners. Sizeable quantities of strategic metals 
have been saved for national defense through 
the use of plastics for kitchen utensils, flash- 
light cases, cameras and many other consumer 
goods items. On the production lines, as well, 
plastics are bringing new advantages in speedier 
manufacturing, high dimensional accuracy, elim- 
ination of hand finishing operations. There is 
no bottleneck in plastics molding facilities 
such as already exists in many types of metal 
fabricating equipment, notably screw machines. 


To assist the manufacturer who is presently 
using metals necessary in any degree for de- 
fense work, Monsanto has prepared a special 
Report on Plastics as Replacement Materials. 
Your copy will be sent on request, together 
with names and addresses of capable plastics 
molders and fabricators. 











MonSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


PLASTICS DIVISION - SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Reborn U.S. Merchant Marine 
Stokes Up for Its Biggest Job 


Carriers Hustle to Aid 
British Routes and Keep Up 


Nation’s Own Commerce 


Managements of the American merchant 
marine solved the problems posed by the 
Neutrality Act and even strengthened 
themselves financially during the past year 
by selling old ships, but they now face a 
stiffer test. Last week, their representa- 
tives began conferring with Federal au- 
thorities over a system of voluntary pri- 
orities designed to insure prompt delivery 
of strategic defense materials produced 
overseas. This job, already intricate be- 
cause of the growing ship shortage, will be 
magnified as additional British ships are 
transferred from world routes to the North 
Atlantic and Americans replace them. 

Yet vital as these tasks are, the problems 
of the companies which must handle them 
are little known to the general public— 
far less known than those of the railroads, 
as a case in point. The chief reason is 
that most of the shipping concerns are 
family or privately owned enterprises that 
never publish earnings reports or issue se- 
curities traded on the stock exchanges. 

For example, all of the lines subsidized 
by the Maritime Commission to maintain 
services with South America are privately 


owned. Running between Atlantic ports 
and the west coast of South America is the 
Grace Line, controlled by the 70-year-old 
banking and transportation house of W. 
R. Grace & Co., of which Joseph T. Grace 
is now chairman and D. Stewart Iglehart, 
father of the ten-goal polo player, presi- 
dent. Grace operates five passenger ves- 
sels and sixteen freighters on this route— 
important now for copper and nitrates. 

Connecting the east coast of South 
America with both North Atlantic and Pa- 
cific ports are the Moore-McCormack 
Lines. Organized 26 years ago to serve the 
Baltic ports, the company is headed by 
A. V. Moore as president, Robert C. Lee 
as executive vice president, and E. J. 
McCormack as treasurer. It operates three 
passenger and 21 freight carriers and has 
eight new ships under construction. 

The Mississippi Shipping Co.’s Delta 
Line links the east coast of South America 
with Gulf ports. Originally formed by 
New Orleans businessmen in 1919 to serve 
the coffee trade, it now runs ten ships. 
Norman O. Pedrick, general manager of 
the company since its inception and presi- 
dent since 1937, also heads the new New 
Orleans shipyard that will shortly begin 
erecting a batch of the “ugly duckling” car- 
go carriers (President Roosevelt’s term for 
the 200 standardized freighters the govern- 
ment designed for the ship emergency). 


The Maritime Commission’s Africay 
lines, now busily bringing in vital chrome 
and manganese, likewise are all privately 
owned. These include the American South 
African Line, headed by John J. and James 
A. Farrell Jr., sons of the former president 
of the United States Steel Corp., which js 
now running twelve ships and_ building 
three new ones; and the Robin Line of 
Seas Shipping, Inc., which started out jy 
the coastal trades and entered the African 
business in 1935. Now operating nine ves. 
sels, the Robin Line takes delivery this 
week of the first of six new ships. 

Most of the big and better-known ship. 
ping companies figure importantly in the 
vital run to the Far East danger spots— 
source of rubber, tin, spices, etc. Even the 
United States Lines, owner of the nation’s 
three biggest luxury liners (Manhattan, 
Washington, America), which have been 
shunted into the coastal trades, uses most 
of its sixteen freighters in the Atlantic to 
Australia and Far East runs. The com- 
pany, controlled by the International Mer- 
cantile Marine Corp., one of the few ship- 
ping stocks traded on the Big Board, still 
maintains a freight service to Spanish 
ports and is operating agent for a fleet of 
Belgian and Panamanian freighters run- 
ning to the United Kingdom. 

And American Export Lines, now pro- 
viding the only passenger service to Eu- 
rope (New York to Lisbon), actually uses 
only four of its 25-ship fleet in that run, 
the remainder serving ports in India. Ex- 
port, which is headed by W. H. Coverdale 
of the Coverdale & Colpitts engineering 
firm, is about the only ship company that 
issues interim earnings reports—in the 
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HOUSE FLAGS OF LEADING AMERICAN SHIPPING COMPANIES PLYING FOREIGN RUNS 
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ONE STROKE 


The woodman’s axe bites into the tree again and 
again. The tree still stands . . . until the final blow 
fells it. 

Just as surely, it takes but one blow to fell a trusted 
employee. Personal difficulties... unwholesome am- 
bitions . . . financial problems .. . all cut into his 
resistance. Then ... the urge that proves too great 
...the single blow that transforms an honest em- 
ployee into an embezzler. 

When an employee falls, a Maryland fidelity bond 


“Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


FELLS A TREE 


is the employer’s protection against loss—and a 
measure of prevention as well. For The Maryland 
seeks to improve accounting methods and to close 
possible loopholes in the handling of funds. 

To the employee, a Maryland fidelity bond is a 
badge of confidence testifying to his responsibility. 
You will do your company and your employees a valu- 
able service by discussing your coverage require- 
ments with a Maryland Casualty agent or broker. 


Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore. 


THE MARYLAND 


The Maryland writes more than 60 forms of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bonds. Over 10,000 Maryland Casualty agents and 


brokers can help you obtain protection against unforeseen events in business, industry and the home. 





REPLACE THE 


‘TOLL 


OF POWER 


DISTRIBUTION! 


“Toll bridge” transmission belts exact a double 
tax. By stretching, they waste power. By slipping 
and requiring “take-ups’, they steal production 
time. For 82 years HEWITT has devoted its re- 
sources to the saving of this toll by developing 
belts possessing the strength, flexibility and grip- 
ping characteristics that assure the longest service 
with the fewest interruptions. Records of seryice in 
every type of industrial plant reveal the results— 
Tim oh i -1a-te Mele Mo) Mulelili-lilelila- Meet) (ele-til-tlmelile| 
power. For illustrations from: your industry, look 
up your HEWITT distributor in the Classified Tele- 
phone Directory under “Rubber Goods” or “Belt- 
ing’. Hewitt Rubber Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y. 


HOSE - CONVEYOR AND TRANSMISSION BELTS + PACKING 


Industry has made HEWITT its largest exclusive producer of industrial rubber goods 
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first nine months of last year it netted 
$5,894,955 as against $216,631 in the samp 
period of 1939. 

The biggest of all the subsidized freigh 
services, the family enterprise of Lyke 
Brothers in New Orleans, which befor 
the war operated 55 freighters from the 
Gulf to all Europe and the Far East, j, 
now restricted to the Asiatic routes an 
the West Indies. The firm now has oply 
33 vessels in active operation. 

The American Mail Line, once owned 
by the Dollar interests but now controlled 
by Richard J. Reynolds, the tobacco heir. 
is carrying capacity loads in the Puget 
Sound-to-Orient route. Now running gj 
old freighters, AML has schedule: 
maiden voyage for the first of five 
ships this week. 

Naturally, the successor to the old 
lar Line, the American President Li: 
intensely concerned with the Far 
The company, controlled by the Ma: 
Commission, operates fourteen vessels jy 
the Pacific and round-the-world t 
The President Hayes, third of its 
new passenger-cargo liners, entered 
York Harbor last week preparato 
starting its maiden voyage. 

And the Matson Navigation Co.., 
ganized at the turn of the century, 1 
two passenger vessels and a varying 
ber of freighters in the Califor 
Australia run. The company, whi 
headed by W. P. Roth, is of cour 
better known for its intercoastal 
and the service to Hawaii, in which 1 
of its 40 ships are employed. 

The remaining Maritime Commission- 
subsidized service is that of the New York 
& Cuba Mail Line, plying between At- 
lantic ports and Mexico and Cuba. Now 
employing seven ships, the line is 
trolled by the Atlantic Gulf & West 
Steamship Lines, which operates i 
coastwise and Puerto Rico trades. 

All the ships enumerated pile up | 
impressive total, but at that these « 
panies having operating-subsidy 
ments with the Maritime Commission 
manage only about half of the 350-odd 
American-flag craft engaged in foreign 
trade. Among the other big ship operators 
are United Fruit, with 32 banana carriers, 
and United States Steel’s Isthmian Line 
of 65 vessels, the largest merchant fleet 
now operating under the American flag, 
which plies the round-the-world and inter- 
coastal runs. Another fast-growing “in- 
dustrial” fleet is the Alcoa Line of the 
Aluminum Co. of America, which now has 
sixteen vessels serving the Caribbean and 
takes delivery of a new freighter this week. 
Other similar overseas fleets are du Pont’s 
International Freighting and Bethlelem’s 
Ore Steamship Corp. 

Other family or privately owned Ameri- 
can steamship services operating wil!iout 
a subsidy agreement include the Barber 
Lines’ American-West African service, the 
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Baron Line and States Marine Corp., also 
in the African trade, and the Waterman 
and Bull lines in the West Indies routes. 
Significance 

In addition to the vital defense consid- 
erations, most consumers have a keen per- 
sona! interest in how the companies han- 
dle the problem of priorities and the tak- 
ing over of British routes. For example, 
the sugar trade worried all last week that 
priorities would curtail tonnage for carry- 
ing the Philippines’ 1,000,000-ton annual 
sugar quota to this country. New freight- 
rate increases on coffee and on products 
coming from Asia will shortly take effect 
and others may follow as the shortage of 
ships and of seamen (caused by the draft 
and transfers to defense industries) be- 
comes intensified. 

From the industry’s own point of view, 
the crisis should give managements new 
experience and contacts, which, with their 
modernized fleets, should enable them 
better to cope with cutthroat foreign com- 
petition after the war. 








Plows on Parade 


Wichita Farm Implement Show 
Draws Largest Crowd on Record 


For almost four decades Wichita, Kan., 
has held each year a Western Tractor and 
Power Farm Equipment Show, to which 
farmers flock from hundreds of miles 
around to inspect the latest in labor-saving 
machinery. Last week the 38th annual such 
event attracted 170,000 visitors, the largest 
attendance on record, more than doubling 
Wichita’s normal population of 114,000. 

Among individual exhibitors, Alllis- 
Chalmers feacured its new tractor with 
“sealed reservoir” bearings which make 
daily greasing unnecessary. Either a hand 
or a hydraulic lift for raising or lowering 
virtually all implements the tractor pulls 
may be purchased, thus eliminating the 
old method of a separate lift for each farm 
tool. J. I. Case introduced a machine that 
bales hay in ‘ready-to-serve layers—like a 
presliced loaf of bread—which fall apart 
when the wires are snipped, thereby help- 
ing to retain the tender, succulent leaves 
usually lost in the labor of tearing an or- 
dinary bale apart. For operating irrigation 
pumps, a single-cylinder gasoline engine, 
with an unusually large lubricating sys- 
tem so it can be run for long periods with- 
out requiring attention, was shown by 
Caterpillar Tractor. Cleveland Tractor ex- 
hibited its line of tractor models, ranging 
in price from $2,500 to $7,000, both gaso- 
line- and Diesel-powered. 

Included in the Deere display was a new 
subsurface cultivator, especially designed 
to prevent moisture evaporation in regions 
of limited rainfall, which works the soil 
and cuts the roots but leaves the topsoil 





Lheir power costs 


have J/YMBLED / 


Here, in different lines of business, are three typical users 
of today’s most advanced form of independently generated 


electricity. 


Diesel-Electric Sets 


. . Three out of thousands who have dis- 
covered that light and power costs usually take a sensa- 
tional drop of one-half to three-fourths when “Caterpillar’ 


? 


replace other sources of current. 





REAL SAVINGS HERE! Through 
purchased power, electricity 
used to cost the owners of this 
tourist court at Sierra Blanca, 
Texas, $230 monthly. Now 
two 46-30 “Caterpillar” Diesel- 
Electric Sets (30,000 watts 
each) provide light and power 

or this and a similar establish- 
ment at a total monthly Diesel 
fuel cost of only $45. 





3500 QUARTS OF MILK DAILY 
are handled by the Searles 
Dairy, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. A 
46-30 “Caterpillar” Diesel- 
Electric Set (30,000 watts) 
powers two compressors, vis- 
colizer, deep-well pump and 
other equipment. Under nor- 
mal plant load this economical 
power-plant uses only about 2 
gallons of 6%c fuel an hour. 








NO "DEMAND CHARGES" haunt 
the light-and-power bills of 
Milton R. Osborne, operator of 
a garage at New Milford, 
Conn., since he put in this 
34-15 “Caterpillar” Diesel- 
Electric Set (15,000 watts). It 
runs 24 hours a day and fur- 
nishes electricity for all his 
needs on only 1 gallon of 7%c 


fue] an hour. 





" lc PER KW.-HOUR is being 


Electric Sets. If you own a mill, 


widely reported by owners 
of “Caterpillar” Diesel- 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., Dept. N-33, Peoria, Ill. 


I want to know more about “Caterpillar” Diesel- 
Electric power and its low “lc per kw.-hour” cost. 





CATERPILLAR ZYVESEZ 


ELECTRICITY AS YOU NEED IT AT ROCK-BOTTOM COST 





factory, machine shop, service 
garage, hotel, hatchery, creamery, 
or other establishment requiring 
15 kilowatts or more, investigate 
“Caterpillar” Diesels. See your 
nearest dealer, or mail this coupon. 








Address eeairn 
I require about____kw. per hour for 


(Stat@ kind of business) 
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practically undisturbed. Ferguson-Sher- 
man offered eight new implements, includ- 
ing an improved general cultivator and a 
fingertip-control disk harrow, for use with 
the Ford tractor. Among new tractors 
brought out by International Harvester 
were two streamlined models for groves 
and orchards, with extra-short turning 
radius and completely shielded to avoid 
catching branches or tearing off fruit. A 
12-foot self-propelling combine was shown 
by Massey-Harris, driven by its own gaso- 
line motor instead of being horse- or trac- 
tor-drawn. 

Minneapolis-Moline stressed its new disk 
harrow, capable of unusually sharp turns 
and equipped with self-lubricating bear- 
ings. Oliver presented a new small tractor 
in which special attention has been given 
to driver comfort and featuring extra-high 
clearance for late cultivating. 

Because of the 5 per cent upturn in 
agricultural income last year over 1939, 
farm-equipment companies in 1940 en- 
joyed one of the best years in their his- 
tory, with sales close to a half a billion 
dollars. The early weeks of this year have 
been even better—partly because of fears 
of price boosts, partly owing to higher 
livestock quotations and the absence of 
dust-bowl conditions—and the industry is 
looking forward to a 5 to 10 per cent in- 
crease in volume during 1941. 





Split Decisions 

Contrary to popular belief, the five 
Roosevelt appointees to the Supreme 
Court of the United States—Justices 
Black, Reed, Frankfurter, Douglas, and 
Murphy—do not invariably line up in op- 
position to the group including Chief Jus- 
tice Hughes and Justices Roberts, Stone, 
and (until his retirement last month) Mc- 
Reynolds. Actually, the participating Jus- 
tices have agreed unanimously in three- 
quarters of the 90 decisions handed down 
in the current term. And although Rob- 
erts and Hughes rank 1 and 2 in the num- 
ber of dissents this session, various New 
Deal Justices are often found on the mi- 
nority side. 

In the past few weeks these divergencies 
were emphasized in two opinions important 
to business. A fortnight ago a decision 
written by Justice Frankfurter, with Jus- 
tice Murphy concurring, upheld the right 
of state courts to issue injunctions against 
picketing “set in a background of vio- 
lence.” In this case an Illinois court had 
enjoined the Chicago Milk Wagon Drivers 
Union (AFL) from picketing the Meadow- 
moor Dairies during a labor dispute fea- 
tured by window smashing, truck wreck- 
ing, shootings, and beatings. Justices Black, 
Reed, and Douglas vigorously protested, 
holding that constitutional rights of free 
speech had been abridged. 

Last week these three dissented from an 
opinion restricting the Federal Trade Com- 


mission’s police powers. Here, Justice 
Frankfurter declared for the majority that 
the FTC could not stop a Chicago candy 
firm from using in the local market a pack- 
aging method wherein the amount of candy 
a purchaser gets depends on chance—even 
though this sales device was not permitted 
to competing interstate manufacturers. 
These differences of opinion within the 
New Deal group represent, however, not 
a conflict on fundamental liberal-conserva- 
tive concepts but on the Federal vs. state 
jurisdictional question. Legal experts re- 
gard Justice Frankfurter as being particu- 
larly sensitive to preserving states’ rights. 





Muscular Dividends 


While the atmosphere around the New 
York Stock Exchange these days is one 
of authentic gloom, the owners of the 
stocks that are traded there occasionally 
have reason to be happy, according to fig- 
ures released last week by the Big Board. 
In 1940 more listed companies than ever 
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before distributed cash dividends and the 
total disbursement of $2,435,333,802 (of 
which $336,381,414 was in preferred pay- 
ments) topped the 1939 figure by 13 per 
cent and was, except for 1937, the largest 
in nine years. 

Of the 829 listed common shares whose 
average total market value in 1940 was 
$36,664,095,250, dividends were paid by 
577, and the resulting yield on this average 
value (including the nonpayers) was 5.7 
per cent, an eight-year high. Illustrative of 
the deflation in equity prices, the average 
value figure had declined 44 per cent since 
1929 while cash dividend payments had 


dropped only 22 per cent (see chart). And 
as stock prices have been declining stead. 
ily since the first of the year, divicend 
yields are now even more impressive. 





A Job for Labor 


Ever since the Vultee Aircraft strike 
last November led off a series of muich- 
publicized labor troubles in defense indus. 
tries, congressmen have been under pres. 
sure from constituents who believe “There 
ought to be a law” to prevent such inter. 
ferences with production during the emer- 
gency. The result has been the introduc. 
tion of nine regulatory bills aimed at labor, 
including proposals to establish a discre. 
tionary death penalty for willful saboiage, 
to prohibit payment of fees or joining 
unions as a condition of employment on 
defense jobs, and to outlaw strikes com- 
pletely. Drafted so as to be assigned to the 
conservative House Judiciary Committee 
rather than the Labor Committee, these 
measures came up for hearing last week. 

Repeating testimony he had given be- 
fore the TNEC, Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral Thurman Arnold charged that unions 
were hampering defense by boosting the 
costs of food and housing. Specifically, the 
trust-buster mentioned that a  glazier’s 
union exacted a $1,500 initiation fee and 
declared that labor groups, alone or in 
combination with other groups, were 
maintaining artificially high prices (as in 
Manhattan, where, in some markets, it 
costs $112 more than in others to unload 
a carload of fruit and vegetables) , by pro- 
hibiting up-to-date equipment and _ tech- 
niques (as in Chicago where unions insist 
that cement be mixed in “puddles” rather 
than by cement mixers) , and by excluding 
from certain localities materials made else- 
where. He advised the lawmakers that if 
they would let him destroy such restraints 
of trade they wouldn’t have to do much 
regulating. 

Later, labor forces were cheered when 
William S. Knudsen, OPM director, took 
the stand to declare that “you can’t make 
a man a criminal because he is striking.” 
The production chief opined that the de- 
fense program was being “very little ham- 
pered” by lack of cooperation from either 
capital or labor and that, while some rough 
spots remained, the passage of regulatory 
legislation might “make the situation in- 
finitely worse.” Following the same line, his 
associate, Sidney Hillman, the next day 
cited statistics to show that since the de- 
fense program began man-days lost be- 
cause of strikes amounted to no more ‘han 
68/100 of 1 per cent of man-days worked 
in any of eleven basic defense industries.” 

On Monday the newspaper columnist 


—— 


*However, as this week began, $60,000,000 in 
government orders were blocked by strikes ™ 
sixteen plants while workers had just voted to 
walk out at Bethlehem Steel’s huge Lackawan- 
na plant. 
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What could it be but a Packard? 


; HENEVER YOU see an unusual stir 
pee a curb or driveway this year, 
t’s more than apt to be occasioned by the 
clamorous car above. 

This car is, naturally, a Packard. When 
you see a car so head-and-shoulders above 
the field . . . so smart, so sophisticated, so 
patrician ... it is hard to imagine it being 
anything but a Packard. 

Owners tell us that wherever this dis- 
inguished Custom Packard parks or 
pauses, traffic is well nigh disrupted by 
admirers. 

And engineering ingenuity has made 
this Packard just as outstanding mechani- 
cally as it is in looks. It offers one of the 
most powerful 8-cylinder motors in any 
American car, and its ride is no less than 


cushioned luxury. 


Its Electromatic Drive is a revelation in 
simplified automatic driving. The clutch 


operates itself with uncanny skill, yet this 
is only part of the story. Electromatic 
Drive saves footwork . . . saves shifting... 
even saves gas, oil, and engine wear by 
letting the engine loaf. It’s 1941’s newest 
feature—and it makes driving a brand- 
new thrill! 

Windows, in enclosed models of this 
distinctive One-Eighty, glide open— or 
shut—at the touch of a button. And avail- 
able in all closed Packards, at extra cost, 
is a sensational new Packard “‘first’”’—real, 
refrigerated Air Conditioning! 

The only thing that isn’t surprising, in 
this surprising car, is that its long, rakish 
bonnet wears the most famous, best-loved 
face in motoring. 

+ * & 

This superlative Custom Super 8 One- 

Eighty is only one of a number of super 


cars Packard offers for 1941. We make no 


boast when we state that they represent the 
ultimate word in everything that a custom 
car should be. Packard has prepared a 
special brochure giving detailed informa- 
tion on these custom creations. It is yours 


for the asking. 


*Delivered in Detroit, State taxes extra. 
Price also includes Electromatic Drive, 


installed at factory. 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 





AIR TRAVEL IS NOT EXPENSIVE 


SEE FOR YOURSELF...IT COSTS LESS THAN YOU THINK 


—po A Los a oe 
between | land | “ton” | “City |Angeles| “phis | City | 








=—— |—= SS 


$ | 118.15} 114.95] 96.70| 164.15| 136.45| 219.95| 132.10| 222.60| 141.75 
wTime | 12:35| 12:35) 10:35) 21:00 15:30) 25:50| 13:09| 28:05) 15:20 | 
$| 60.10} 51.42] 35.17| 106.10) 72.92] 156.42] 74.05| 164.55| 83.70 
Time | 7:47| §:03| 3:37| 12:25| 7:26) 18:15| 8:10) 20:40 | 8:47 
Dallas- $ | 38.50) 46.85) 64.40) 14.00) 27.50) 69.85] 27.40| 70.00| 75.75 
Ft. Worth Time | 5:27) 6:22) 8:57| 1:35| 3:38) | 7:28) | 2:30| | 7:10| 10:42 
$| 79.90) 51.47) 69.72) 60.80) 36.15) 57.23] 61.98| 116.80| 122.55 
Time | 14:50] 5:17) 7:20) 8:12) 5:04) 6:50) 11:07| 16:07) 20:30 
$| 46.40] 13.75} 7.90] 74.10] 35.25] 118.75| 40.13] 130.10] 93.65 
Time | 7:10) 1:38! 0:39) 11:29| 4:13| 13:03/ 6:18| 18:08| 10:40 
Minneapolis- $ | 55.40/ 16.50| 34.75} 65.50} 24.00 101.91| 42.28] 121.50] 92.65] 107.50 
St.Paul Time | 10:25) 2:15) 4:45) 11:47) 3:26) 14:17| 5:55| 18:35| 13:35) 16:65 
$| 2%5.70| 46.64) 63.46) 20.30) 46.64) 99.46) 19.76| 80.30| 47.20) 86.91 
Time | 2:40| 6:15} 2:05| 3:35) 16:20! 2:30) 9:10) 6:23 14:00 

$ | 48.15) 44.95] 26.70) 94.15| 66.45/ 149.95 62.10) 152.60] 71.75} 139.90 
Time | 5:30) 3:33 11:10; 6:03) 13:45) 5:57 18:20 | 8:25 | 14:57 


ttsbureh  $| 4935| 23% 80.40| 45.45| 128.95| 45.70| 136.40| 72.95| 119.50 
n Time | 5:38) 2:28) E 12:08) 4:42) 12:35) 6:02) 19:15 | 8:15| 13:52 
$ | 12655| 105.00 102.80| 94.03} 18.95| 115.45| 128.95! 168.20| 42.10 
Time | 16:50/ 11:12) : 12:40; 11:24; 2:00) 13:16| 18:15) 14:30) 4:30 
$ | 137.90} 99.00] 117.25| 127.23| 96.24) 62.93) 125.88| 172.93] 175.15| 86.08 
Time | 21:50) 13:05 E 17:40, 13:08; 7:00) 18:16) 23:15) 26:50| 10:00 
$ 35.9; 36.00) . 81.95| 56.65) 139.75] 49.90| 140.45) 59.55/ 127.75 | 
Time | 2:50 3:49 | : 9:15; 6:06) 13:55 4:15| 16:30) 6:45) 13:15) 
Fares include meals. No tips, no extras. 10% saving on round-trip tickets. 
Fares subject to change without notice % Elapsed time in hours and minutes 
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OULD you like to make your 
X, next trip by air? But do you 


hesitate because you think it might 


~ 


\Y VION Be 
See! 


Ask your Travel Agent. It's easy to buy an air 
ticket to any point on the domestic or inter- 
national airlines. Simply telephone or call 
at any Travel Bureau, Hotel Transportation 
Desk, or local Airline Office, for airline 
schedules and fares or general information. 


be too costly? Then, prepare yourself 
for a surprise. 

Actually, all expenses added up, your 
air ticket is a good buy in transporta- 
tion. Study the one-way fares above 
and you will soon see that air tickets 
arein line with fastest first-class surface 
travel costs. 

But that’s only where your bargain 
begins — when you travel by air. 

Delicious meals, in-between snacks, 
beverages, daily newspapers, latest 
magazines—every service is yours for 
the asking, with the compliments of 
the airline. No tipping. No extras. 

Does your business call for travel? 
Then fly and save hours, days, even 
weeks of -precious time for produc- 
tive work, depending on the extent of 
your trip. Spend less time on the road, 


Are you pleasure-bound for a holiday? 
Then travel by air in luxury and com- 
fort-—and have more time for fun it 
Vacationland. 

Make your next trip by air. Discover 
for yourself the wonderful value you 
get. Then you'll understand why mil 
lions are saying—It Pays to Fly! 

Write for the free illustrated booklet 
which tells the dramatic story of thi: 
nation’s great Air Transport system 
Address: AIR TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION 

120 West Adams St., Chicago, IIl 


IT PAYS T0 Li Ad 


This educational campaign is sponsored jointly by the 17 
major Airlines of the U.S. and Canada, and Manu- 
facturers and Suppliers to the Air Transport Industr) 
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Civilian pilots: CAA trainees such as these in Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn, are studying in 907 colleges and training schools 


Westbrook Pegler, charging that “the gov- 
ernment drives men into unions and gives 
them no protection from union bosses,” 
urged the committee to consider the evi- 
dence on labor racketeering as compiled by 
the FBI and others. Pegler bitterly crit- 
icized William Green, AFL head, for hav- 
ing permitted men with criminal records to 
continue as high officials and castigated the 
AFL hod carriers’ union as a “crooked or- 
ganization” that has been charging $23 
to $50 for pick-and-shovel jobs on defense 
projects. 


-> 





Aviation Notes 


Pitots: Describing progress made un- 
der the two-year-old CAA Civilian Pilot 
Training Program, Col. Donald H. Con- 
nolly, Administrator of Civil Aeronautics, 
reported that 15,000 students are now re- 
ceiving preliminary instruction in the 
spring session and said that by next June 
a total of 52,000 private pilots will have 
been turned out at the 907 colleges and 
flying schools cooperating in the project. 
In addition, some 8,000 of the student 
fliers will have completed advanced in- 
struction on heavier aircraft, and a new 
development will be introduced this spring 
—colirses in cross-country operations to 
teach night as well as daytime flying. Con- 
nolly said that a survey made early in 
December showed that 2,600 of the 
trainees had volunteered and been accept- 


ed by the Army and Navy at that time. 
However, the military services have felt 
they were not getting enough recruits from 
the program, and as a result the 1942 
budget calls for a reduction in expendi- 
tures for civilian pilot training—a cut 
from this fiscal year’s $47,000,000 to $18,- 
000,000 in the twelve months starting 
next June. 


Tickets: Effective March 1, the seven- 
teen major airlines are making available 
a monthly installment plan for purchase 
of air travel similar to the railroad system 
which has been in operation for almost a 
year. Available on trips costing $50 or more, 
the plan requires no collateral or down 
payment but only the signature of the 
ticket purchaser (after a routine credit in- 
quiry), who can apply for the service at 
any airline reservation office or travel bu- 
reau. 





Week in Business 


TNEC Srartier: Three Department of 
Agriculture experts, speaking as individuals 
and not officially, suggested to the TNEC 
that the low-cost efficiency characteristic 
of large food distributors and processors 
like the big chains and packers should be 
preserved, but that these organizations 
should be subject to Federal regulation like 
public utilities. The experts intimated that 

(Continued on Page 45) 





TAXATION 
TRENTON 


NO STATE TAX 
ON INDUSTRY 


* During 1940 alone, over 1000 new indus- 
tries started operations in New Jersey. Why? 
Simply because these manufacturers be- 
lieved New Jersey offered more permanent 
advantages as an industrial location. 


* For example, a plant may be located in any 
part of New Jersey. It’s still within 24 hours 
distance of a market of 23,000,000 people 
owning over 36% of the nation’s wealth. 


* Furthermore, New Jersey firmly believes 
that “‘as industry prospers so will its peo- 
ple” . . . therefore levies not a single penny 
of taxation of any kind on industry located 
within its borders. 


175 Different Kinds 
of Skilled Labor 


* As the national defense program calls for 
rapidly speeded up production, the availa- 
bility of a large reservoir of skilled labor be- 
comes increasingly important. Thanks to its 
famous vocational school system, New Jersey 
manufacturers are particularly fortunate in 
this respect, as each month thousands of 
men and women are trained to take their 
place in industry. 


* Write today for booklet giving complete 
data on these and other economic advantages 
of New Jersey, including facts on transpor- 
tation facilities, by land, by air and by 
sea... moderate power costs... proximity 
to sources of important raw materials. 
Address Department N -4, New Jersey Coun- 
cil, State House, Trenton, New Jersey. 





*“RECREATIO 





Also ask for new book- 
let covering 68 avail- 
able industrial sites in 
detail, with photos, and 
plan for financing new 
industrial construction. 
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NEW JERSEY 


A good place to WORK, to Live and to Play 
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Make your travel plans with 
confidence for any date you 
choose! It’s Springtime the 
year ‘round on New York 
Central’s modern trains—and 
the Water Level Route is al- 
ways open. You know you'll 
get there. You know exactly 
how little it costs. And you 
know the comfort and smooth- 
ness of this famous route. So 
plan to go the easy, dependable 
way—by New York Central. 


Ask your local travel or ticket agent 
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BUSINESS TIDES 





O; all the major nations of the 
world now faced with the problem of 
war finance Japan offers the most com- 
plete example of how crucial this ques- 
tion can become in modern warfare. It 
is a negative lesson that Japan teaches, 
but this does not make it any the less 
interesting in and of itself, and it makes 
the methods being followed by other 
countries, and the issue that now con- 
fronts us in the United States, stand 
out all the more clearly. 

For Germany the fundamental prob- 
lem of war finance is a question of get- 
ting the necessary domestic production, 
and this is done through a system of 
complete regimentation, with the result 
that the matter of money as such is of 
no particular significance. In Great 
Britain the fundamental problem is one 
of foreign purchases, and her great fi- 
nancial task is to find the means with 
which to make payment for these nec- 
essary foreign goods. Japan is cursed 
with the worst features of both of these 
situations. And whereas Germany and 
Great Britain have solved, or are in a 
fair way of solving, their difficulties, 
Japan as yet has made practically no 
progress toward a solution. 


Consider, first, the question of in- 
ternal production. In Germany there 
was and is a beautiful productive ma- 
chine, an enormous supply of expert 
labor, and a standard of living far above 
the subsistence level. By a system of 
regimentation, therefore, it was able to 
drive this productive machine to the 
limit, to use the labor supply to the ut- 
most by lengthening hours and putting 
women and children to work, and to 
subtract the “excess” of the standard of 
living and devote the facilities formerly 
used in the production of these goods 
forthe manufacture of war materials. 

Japan has no such possibility. She 
has adopted the regimented economy, 
but she doesn’t have the production re- 
serves with which to accomplish much. 
Her capital equipment is not good, and 
there are not the savings in the country 
to make it good; her labor supply is not 
comparable from the point of view of 
skill and training with that of Germany; 
and the standard of living is such that 
not a great deal can be squeezed out of 
it for military purposes. 





Financing the War: Japan 


by RALPH ROBEY 


Third article of a series 


So by and large, in spite of trying to 
copy the methods of Germany, Japan 
hasn’t been able to accomplish much in 
the way of stepping up her internal pro- 
duction. Even on the relatively simple 
things, and those for which she has all 
the necessary ingredients, her record is 
not inspiring. Granted, it’s better than 
it would be if she had not tried regimen- 
tation and rationing, but the change in 
production from what she had with a 
free economy is not in a class with that 
which Hitler has brought about in Ger- 
many. 


But the matter of internal produc- 
tion is only half of Japan’s difficulties. 
There are a lot of raw materials that she 
must have from other nations if she is 
to become a total military power. In 
other words, in this respect she is in a 
position similar to that of Great Brit- 
ain. But with this great difference: 
Great Britain has a relatively large 
amount of gold and foreign exchange 
that she can use for the purchase of 
such foreign materials, and she also en- 
joys the confidence of the United States 
and other potential lenders as a credit 
risk. Japan has neither of these advan- 
tages. She has practically no gold and 
foreign exchange, and her reputation is 
such that buying on credit is impossible 
for all practical purposes. 

Of course, Japan has been able to 
produce and sell some goods abroad and 
has done a fairly effective job of loot- 
ing China’s silver. But in the aggregate 
all of this has come to only a small 
percentage of what she must have to 
get the supplies necessary for her to 
develop a really effective military ma- 
chine. 

What has been the net result? It’s 
quite obvious. She has been able to con- 
tinue fighting year after year, but as 
compared with what goes on in Europe 
it has had to be a relatively leisurely 
fight. And it will have to continue to be 
so. For fundamentally there is no s 
tion to the problem of war finance | 
Japan. She could meet the demanis 
of the old type of warfare, but in a 
world in which nations convert their 
whole economy into just so many parts 
of a war machine, Japan must of ne- 
cessity ultimately find herself ou 
classed. 
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(Continued from Page 43) 

some corporations might prefer a semi- 
public-utility status to constant threats of 
lssolution, punitive taxation, and restric- 
tion. To correct existing conditions where- 
by the farmer gets only 42 cents of the 
consumer’s food dollar, the witnesses also 
recommended removai of all barriers to 
lower distribution costs whether they are 
a result of inefficiency—as in the case of 
the small businessman who handles the 
bulk of perishable farm products—of pri- 
vate monopoly, or of legislation such as 
fair-trade, patent, or chain-store tax laws. 


Boom Crrttes: Increased retail buying 
power in defense centers was reflected 
sharply in department-store sales during 
January. The Federal Reserve System re- 
ported that sales for the entire country 
were 10 per cent higher than in the same 
period last year. The ten cities having the 
largest individual jumps—all centers of 
various defense activities—showed much 
larger increases as follows: Norfolk (+51), 
Springfield, Mo. (+50), San Diego 
(+40) , Louisville (+38) , Tacoma (+38), 
Little Rock (+35), Baton Rouge (+34), 
Charleston, 8.C. (+30), Tulsa (+29), 
and Nashville (+29). The rate of sales 
gains for the nation as a whole widened 
for the weeks ended Feb. 8 and 15, each 
showing a 19 per cent jump above the 
previous year. 





Business Notes: B. F. Goodrich Co. 
announced a new method of processing its 
synthetic material, Koroseal, into a trans- 
parent, durable film as thin as 1/1,000 of 
an inch, suitable for manufacture into 
packaging materials, shower curtains, re- 
frigerator bags, and fine electric-wire insu- 
lation .. . The Dress Joint Board of the 
International Ladies Garment Workers 
(AFL) and four New York employer or- 
ganizations signed a three-year contract 
providing for more efficient operations in 
the industry and a $4,500,000 promotion 
campaign (Newsweek, Dec. 30, 1940) . 

As a result of the cutting off of imports 
of French cordials and liqueurs, Park & 
Tilford Distilleries, Inc., will start domestic 
manufacture of these products, beginning 
with green and white creme de menthe. 


Trenps: The Federal Reserve Board 
index of industrial production rose 1 point 
in January to 139 per cent of the 1935-39 
average, a new all-time peak . . . Loans 
made by -personal-finance or regulated 
small-loan companies during 1940 totaled 
$869,000,000, 15 per cent higher than the 
previous all-time peak of 1939 . . . More 
than 1,676 pounds (3,801,834 carats) of 
industrial diamonds, valued at $10,885,664, 
were imported during 1940, 150 per cent 
more tian during the prewar years of 1936- 
38... Piano shipments during January 
amount ted to 11,427, 16 per cent more than 
in the same period of 1940, according to 
the National Piano Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation. 
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but can it cook?” 










—says the Little-Man-Who-Wants-to-Know 







© “Well, hardly! . . . This is a Nationat Typewriting-Bookkeeping 
Machine, usually used by stores and other businesses for making 
accounts receivable records. Easy to learn, easy to operate, fast, flexible 


and ready for anything —” 
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e “Wait—will it solve problems of | © “Machines for listing, posting, 
overhead and overtime?” proving, analyzing, bookkeeping, 
e “It certainly helps! This machine check writing and signing, remittance 
posts statement and ledger at one control and more—” 

operation, prints proof strip, prints © “That's enough! Controt sells 
credit items in red, keeps all posting mel... AndI'll spread the good news!” 
work always visible, accumulates e@ “And remember—these machines 
necessary totals—gets more work done pay for themselves many times over! 
better and sooner, at lower cost—” They are made by the makers of 

















e “Saves time, I presume?” Nationat Cash Registers — engi- 
e “Time and trouble and money! neered, sold and serviced by special- 

. You see, Nationat makes acom- ists. Whatever your problem, see 
plete line of business machines to Nationat first!” 





handle records and control money— ©® Call the local office ropay. 
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New Firm Takes Over Mile in Cunningham Tracks: 
MacMitchell, Mehl, Munski, Fenske & Venzke, Inc. 


When that monopolist Glenn Cunning- 
ham retired from the mile business last 
year, the competition—what there was of 
it—heaved a sigh of relief and began eye- 
ing his records. It was a discouraging 
sight. Cunningham’s famous 4:04.4 paced 
mile on Dartmouth’s freak “springboard” 
wood track looked mighty good, and so 
did his 4:07.4 in competition. However, a 
young man named Chuck Fenske had 
equaled the latter mark and last season 
began to take up the monopoly where the 
Man Who Liked to Be Alone (and usually 
was) had left off. This year, he looked 
like a cinch. 

Instead, the mile business has fallen to 
a firm with a name which because of its 
sheer cadenced euphony is the envy of 
every lawyer in the country: MacMitchell, 
Mehl, Munski, Fenske & Venzke. Mac- 
Mitchell, surnamed Leslie, is a young 
sprout of 20 from N.Y.U.; Walter Mehl, 
24, hails from Wisconsin where he and 
Fenske, 25, work for the NYA; 23-year- 
old John Munski is a graduate student at 
the University of Missouri; Gene Venzke, 
the patriarch of 32 who has spent years 
trailing Cunningham, is a Pennsylvania 
insurance man. 

Paradoxically, the indoor mile season 
begins outdoors—at the Sugar Bowl in 
New Orleans—and Munski copped the 
opener Dec. 29 in the slow time of 4:15.2, 
well ahead of Mehl. On Jan. 11 in Boston 
it began to look like a conspiracy, as 
Munski won again in 4:14.4. Two weeks 
later in the same city, however, Mehl beat 
Munski by 2 feet, turning in the fastest 
mile ever run in Boston—4: 09.7. 

This performance whetted the appetites 
of the connoisseurs, and they thronged 
Madison Square Garden, New York, for 
the Wanamaker Mile Feb. 1. Their dis- 
appointment was bitter: a turtle could 
have outrun the firm in the first quarter; 
but after the customers had booed their 
lungs out, the pace picked up and Mehl 
won in an indifferent 4:13.6. Two days 


later, on a flat track in Jersey City, Mac- 
Mitchell led the pack at 4:23.4. At Phila- 
delphia Feb. 7 in the Pennac Mile, Mehl 
cut it to 4:15, and the next night in Bos- 
ton it went down to 4:10.7, with Mac- 
Mitchell winning again. 

By this time the public was fairly well 
convinced that the firm was a losing enter- 
prise, but once again its members crossed 
up the customers. A fortnight ago, in the 
same Madison Square Garden that had 
witnessed the 4:13.6 debacle, MacMitchell 
and Mehl, dueling in the stretch of the 
Baxter Mile, turned on a terrific burst of 
speed. MacMitchell won by a frog’s hair, 
and when the smoke cleared it was dis- 
covered he had tied the world’s record 
competition mark of Fenske and Cunning- 
ham: 4:07.4. 

Last Saturday night at the National 
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AAU meet in the Garden, the firm dis. 
appointed the fans again—this time by 
breaking up. Fenske retired to nurse a 
cold; MacMitchell withdrew to run a relay 
mile for N.Y.U.; Venzke decided to run a 
half mile—of all things—for the New York 
Athletic Club medley relayers. Meili! and 
Munski had the track practically to them. 
selves, and the former set a blazing pace 
with a 3:06.9 three-quarters. He faced in 
the final quarter for a 4:10.9 mile. 
However, hope springs eternal among 
mile addicts. They now look to young 
MacMitchell as their fair-haired boy, and 
there is one other possibility: that Greg. 
ory Rice, a modern Mercury who has bro- 
ken world’s records in the 2 mile and 3 
mile on the last two successive week ends, 
might drop down into the mile—though 
he says he won’t—and teach the firm of 
MacMitchell, Mehl, Munski, Fenske & 


Venzke how to run its business. 








Al Schacht in Print 


It was a somnolent summer afternoon 
in Newark, and the drowsy customers in 
the ball park were waiting for the second 
game of a double-header. Suddenly a 
mirage materialized out of the shimmering 
heat waves over the diamond. It appeared 
to be the Newark pitcher for the second 
game, dressed in girls’ clothes and draped 
seductively along the bony back of an 
ancient horse led by a shambling Negro. 
Strangely enough, that was just what it 
was. 

The names of the horse and the ‘Negro 
are lost in the haze of history, for the 
year was 1914. But the pitcher—A/exan- 
der Schacht—lives on as the great all-time 
all-American zany of baseball, for |\\s an- 
tics in succeeding years have mac his 
stunt that afternoon in Newark see the 
action of a sensible man. Some of tliese 


Schacht has chronicled in his maiden lit- 
erary effort—CLowNinG THROUGH |ASE- 
BALL—released to an unsuspecting public 


this week. 

Contrary to general belief, Schacht was 
not the worst pitcher baseball has ever 
seen—merely one of the worst. But by 
writing Clark Griffith of the Washington 
Senators a series of phony laudatory |et- 
ters about his prowess—signing them “4st 

(Continued on Page 49) 
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CVOFIZEW KANME 


THE MERCURY ACTORS 
JOSEPH COTTEN - DOROTHY COMINGORE - EVERETT SLOANE - RAY COLLINS 
GEORGE COULOURIS: AGNES MOOREHEAD - PAUL STEWART- RUTH WARRICK 
ERSKINE SANFORD - WILLIAM ALLAND 
AN RKO RADIO PICTURE 














The cruise you've 
sought for rest 
.. fOr sport 


Day-after-day relaxation in the 
Caribbean ... all the fun under 
the sun of West Indies skies . . . new 
interests, high adventure in colorful 
ports... all tell you this is the vaca- 
tion you’ve needed . . . these are the 
pleasures for you. Sail on a modern 
liner of the Great White Fleet .. . 
first-class throughout ... with sports 
deck, outdoor pool, dance orchestra, 
sound movies. ALL outside state- 
rooms and superb cuisine. 





Cruises from New York to the 

WEST INDIES and CARIBBEAN 
Weekly, 16 Days, $180 up. Alternately to Panama 
Canal Zone, Costa Rica, Guatemala, Havana; or to 
Havana (2 calls), Panama Canal Zone, Guatemala; 
14 Days, $160 up, to Kingston, Jamaica, B. W. I., 
Barranquilla and Cartagena, Colombia, S. A. and 
Panama Canal Zone. Also: Fortnightly, 11 Days, $135 
up, to Havana and Guatemala; 25 Days all expenses, 
$265 up, to Guatemala (2 weeks in highlands) with 
visit at Havana. 

Y = = 


We invite you to ask about other services from New York and 
New Orleans, and for colorful descriptive cruise folders. Write 
any Authorized Travel Agent, or UNITED FRUIT COMPANY, 
Pier 3 N. R.,0r 632 Fifth Ave., New York. Aiso offices in Boston, 
Philadelphia, Washington, D. C., Chicago, New Orleans. 
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The Cream of the Cream 


by JOHN LARDNER 


| 





Pd. William Taub, 
spinner of rainbows, the 
supreme arbiter of gents’ 
furnishings for contented 
athletes, is among us 
again with his list of the 
ten best-dressed men in 
America. 

The Professor passes 
over Peter Arno with a 
light sneer, and_ gives 
Lucius Beebe the back of 
his hand. He concedes a 
certain amount of natti- 
ness to President Roosevelt—if you 
like ’em conservative. He allows that 
Dr. James B. Conant, head of Harvard 
University, might get by in a crowd— 
a big crowd. 

“But when it comes to tasty dressing 
in its highest form,” says Prof. Taub, 
“you have to go to the athlete. He is 
built for wearing clothes. He is a crea- 
tor. And he is always in there experi- 
menting. I wouldn’t be surprised if Joe 
Louis bought 50 suits in the last year, 
give or take a suit.” 

Here, without further ado, is the 
Professor’s First Ten for 1941: 


Billy Conn 
Max Baer 
Joe Louis 

Joe DiMaggio 
Leo Durocher 


You will observe that Sweet William 
Conn, the nimble light heavyweight from 
Pittsburgh, is the nation’s No. 1 dude, 
having wrested the title from Louis in 
a breathless drive down the stretch. 
Max Baer, former leader, is up near the 
top again; no dresser in the world has 
been more consistently symphonic than 
Max since the day he left his father’s 
abattoir, twelve years ago. 

“Conn, though,” said Professor Taub 
to your agent, molding a Hollywood 
shoulder in the air with his artist’s 
hands, “is the best to develop since 
Baer. Conn is terrific, with the accent 
on light shades, sports stuff, and arm- 
hole vents. Baer has been loafing, so 
Conn passed him.” 

“And Louis?” said your agent, feeling 
sorry for the old champ. 

“Well,” said the Professor, “Louis is 





Paul Derringer 
Jack Dempsey 
Bill Terry 
Lynn Patrick 
Lefty Gomez 





still in there trying. He 
buys the most clothies. 
He still uses my pamphiet, 
my masterpiece, ‘How to 
Match Your Socks and 
Ties.’ He still has a gift, 
and I rank him third. But 
just between you and 
me,” said the Professor, 
with a subtle nudge, “his 
wife has done him no 
good, pickin; some of his 
clothes out of Esquire. 
That ain’t comme il faut, 
Lardner, and don’t try to tell me it is.” 





International 


Billy Conn 


Joe DiMaggio in the East and 
Paul Derringer in the West are base- 
ball’s most gifted dressers. 

“That DiMaggio is a poem,” said 
Prof. Taub dreamily, “and well do I 
mind the time when he first came to my 
laboratory, with a store suit and a bit 
of hay in his hair. I don’t take the 
credit for making him what he is today. 
A dresser has got to have the gift, or 
he won’t get up there, no matter how 
much dough he spends. 

“But what I am driving at is, the 
great dresser of tomorrow is the country 
boy of today. Don’t be deceived by «p- 
pearances. Many of the country’s most 
promising young dressers—Pee Wee 
Reese, Lew Jenkins, Charlie Keller— 
are only a hop, step, and jump out of 
the overall league. Class will tell.” 

Prof. Taub cited W. Harold Terry, 
manager of the New York Giants, as a 
pillar of the conservative school. 

“He seldom takes a belt in the back, 
explained the Prof. 

“What about Gene Tunney?” said 
your agent. 

“He dresses like a banker,” said ihe 
alchemist, striving ‘» keep the con- 
tempt out of his veice. “Naturally, in 
speaking of the well-dressed man. I 
have in mind a certain flair, a certs:n 
tone, a certain zing, a certain je ne sais 
quoi, a certain commeni dire, a certain 
—well,” said Prof. Taub, glancing at 
your correspondent’s ensemble, “per- 
haps you follow me, and perhaps not.’ 

Footnote: Buddy Baer, a 48 long, 
uses up as much cloth in a suit as Primo 
Carnera. — 
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(Continued from Page 46) 

a Fan”—he got into Griff’s outfit in 1919. 
From then on injuries dogged his wobbly 
tracks. Finished as a hurler in 1924, 
Schacht stayed in baseball to coach and 
down. Together with the equally great 
Nick Altrock—he of the lopsided cap and 
oversized ears—Schacht kept Washingto- 
nians from brooding on the woes, if any, of 
the Senators. Altrock and Schacht had a 
terrific argument in a Boston railway sta- 
tion in 1930 but went on working as a 
team although they hardly spoke to each 
other after that. When Joe Cronin left the 
capital to manage the Boston Red Sox in 
1934, Schacht went along as a Cronin 
crony. Two years later he set out as a 
funster at large, touring the nation—most- 
ly minor-league towns—with an elaborate- 
ly developed act, a share of the gate, a 
high-powered car, and a chauffeur who 
could drive about as well as Schacht used 
to be able to pitch. 

For those who enjoy the extemporaneous 
Schacht—sans comedy tail coat and stove- 
pipe hat—the best stories of the saga come 
from the International League days. The 
afternoon when Schacht through some 
quirk of fate got to first with the score 
tied in the last half of the ninth, pocketed 
the ball as the first baseman lost it in a 
cloud of dust, and stole home from first 
(sliding cautiously into second and home) 
will live in baseball legend. So, too, will 
the celebrated day when Schacht substi- 
tuted a ten-center for the regulation ball. 
(Clowntnc TuHrovcH BaseBaLty. 189 
pages. Illustrations by Willard Mullin. 
A. 8. Barnes, New York. $1.) 





Results of the Week 


Innoors: Robert Grant $rd_ bested 
J. Richard Leonard 15-10, 15-6, 15-6, in 
the finals of the national amateur racquets 
championship in New York to take the 
title for the fourth time . Tony 
Zale, National Boxing Association mid- 
dleweight champion of the world, retained 
his title by a fourteen-round knockout 
over Steve Mamakos in Chicago . . . In 
the first bout of a light-heavyweight elimi- 
nation tournament aimed at Billy Conn’s 
crown, Jimmy Webb of St. Louis, Mo., 
TKO’ Tommy Tucker of New York in 
the ninth at Madison Square Garden. 


Ovrpoors: Major winners at Lake 
Placid, N.Y.—16-year-old Marilyn Shaw 
of Stowe, Vt., the Kate Smith Trophy, 
for victory in the combined slalom and 
downhill; Eugenio Errazuriz, 23-year-old 
captain of the visiting Chilean team, the 
downhill; Bjorn Lie of the Norsemen 
8.C,, the combined cross country and 
jump; Torger Tokle, the Dunn Trophy 
for the ski jump, shattering the nine-year- 
old 65-meter Olympic record with leaps of 
243 and 238 feet; Francis Tyler drove his 
Lake Placid Sno Birds to the National 
AAU four-man bobsled championship. 
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Hie’x1 take off in a minute, cir- 
cling high above the “West Point 
of the Air,” then straightening out 
in a bee-line for the objective 


marked on his flight chart. 


He knows where he’s going. 
Ahead of him is the whole broad 
field of aviation—a future packed 
with opportunity. 

Today the U. S. Army’s pro- 
gram of pilot training offers you 
the world’s finest preparation for 
a civilian or military career in the 
air, and pays you as you learn. 


As a Flying Cadet you will 
receive $75 a month, plus uni- 
forms, equipment, medical and 
dental attention, board and lodg- 
ing. Upon graduation you will 
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Get your aviation training 
now...asa U.S. Army 
Flying Cadet 


be commissioned a Second Lieu- 
tenant in the U. S. Army Air 
Reserve, and placed on active duty 
with the Regular Army Air Corps 
with pay ranging from $205.50 to 
$245.50 a month. 


Here are the requirements: 
You must be not less than 20 and 
not more than 26 years of age, 
unmarried, sound physically. You 
must have completed two years 
of college or pass a written 
examination covering equivalent 
work, Apply immediately. 


U.S. ARMY 


RECRUITING SERVICE 
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ENLISTMENTS ARE OPEN FOR THE AIR CORPS AND ALSO FOR ALL BRANCHES OF THE REGULAR ARMY 


Visit or write the nearest U. S. Army Recruiting 
Station or write to: “The Commanding General,” 


of the Corps Area nearest you: 


First Corps Area . ton, 


Second Corps Area 
Third Corps Area 


Governors Island, N. Y. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Fifth Corps Area... Fort Hayes, Columbus, Ohio 


Area 
Eighth Corps Area Fort Sam Houston, Texas 
Ninth Corps Area, Presidio of San Francisco, Calif. 


Or write to: 
Enlisted Division A-3, A.G.O., Washington, D.C. 
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RELIGION © 


A Sermon From the Stage: 
New Jersey Parish to Present 
Lenten Drama for 27th Time 


Some 300 stenographers, truck drivers, 
teachers, salesmen, bookkeepers, and other 
average citizens this week set themselves 
to renew one of America’s most extraor- 
dinary religious dramas. Working men 
and women of St. Joseph’s Roman Cath- 
olic Church in Union City, N. J., they 
prepared to launch on March 2 the 27th 
Lenten season of the passion play called 
“Veronica’s Veil.” ; 

Actually, the play was born 31 years 
ago in Pittsburgh. One day in that dio- 
cese, a group of priests of the order of 
Passionist Fathers chatted about the diffi- 
culty of finding suitable Lenten dramas. 
Half seriously, Father Bernadine Dusch 
was asked to write an original passion 
play, and Father Conrad Eiben—an Aus- 
tro-Hungarian who came to America at 
6—agreed to paint the scenery. Before the 
day was out Father Bernadine had written 
a first act, and he completed a rough 
script in a week. For his theme he took 
the story of Veronica, a Jerusalem matron 
said to have pushed her way through the 
crowds lining Christ’s path to Calvary, 
handed Him a towel to wipe His face, and 
found His image miraculously imprinted 
on the cloth. 

Shifted to his Union City pastorate in 
1911, Father Conrad took along a copy of 
“Veronica’s Veil” and began building an 
auditorium. Raising money, painting sets, 
and directing his cast, he worked himself 
sick before the first performance in 1915. 
But he has enjoyed better health since, 
while his play has drawn a total audience 
of 860,000 (compared with the 650,000 
drawn by the “Passion Play,” its compet- 
itor at the nearby Church of the Holy 
Family). He has already turned down a 
chance to have it staged in the New York 
Metropolitan Opera House (which he 
feared would dwarf the play’s pageantry) 
and three offers to have it made into a 
movie (he decided professional actors 
couldn’t do the roles justice). 

In fact, casting is Father Conrad’s major 
concern. The 200 actors and 100 back- 
stage workers must be good Catholics, 
capable of conveying what he calls a “ser- 
mon across the footlights.” And because 
most of them hold down daytime jobs and 
couldn’t easily bear the burden of four 
performances a week, “Veronica’s Veil” 
has two casts. Thus Madeline Kaufmann, 
print-shop owner, and Louise Monaco, 
Father Conrad’s secretary, alternate in the 
important role of Veronica. Adele Ippolito, 
stenographer, and Kay Connors, Comp- 
tometer operator, play Miriam. Other roles 
include Judas (chemist and truck driver) , 
Caiphas (legal investigator and clerk) , 










































Newsweek photos by Pat Terry 


Father Conrad Eiben, producer 


and Mary Magdalene (bookkeeper and 
laundry worker). A notable exception to 
the double-casting system is the Christus, 
who appears in eight tableaux but speaks 
no lines: a laundry truck driver named 
Paul Mallon plays that part singlehanded. 

Behind the scenes, Father Conrad calls 










himself the “big boss” and directs prac- 
tically everything from lighting to usher- 
ing. A stocky, ruddy-faced man _ who 
paints as a hobby, he laid down the rule 
that no married woman may act in his 
play: he says a wife’s place is in her /iome. 





Backtalk After the Sermon 


Charlotte is a typical farming town 
(population: 1,089), 12 miles south of Bur- 
lington in the rolling hills of Vermont. Its 
Congregationalists and Baptists joini!y use 
a typical New England church—small, 
white, and pillared. The Rev. Philetus H. 
McDowell, a husky veteran born 67 years 
ago in a one-room log cabin in Monigom- 
ery County, Kan., and now pensioned in- 
to semi-retirement, holds the leisurely post 
as its Baptist pastor. 

But Mr. McDowell considers his pas- 
torate anything but a sinecure. Some weeks 
ago, after his Sunday sermon, a few of his 
congregation stopped him at the church 
door to ask questions about it—among 
them his son-in-law, Herman Wight, pro- 
duction manager of Burlington’s radio 
station WCAX. Later Wight suggested 
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“FIRST LET'S SEE 
WHAT NEWSWEEK SAYS" 


Prhat’s right, Major, no use flying blind! 
Not that NEWSWEEK presumes 60 be a 
draughtsman or an Air Corps officer. It 
leaves the take-offs to you . . . and many 
happy landings! However, whether it’s na- 
tional defense, war, business, labor, or poli- 
tics, there’s no need for anyone to fly blind 
through the blanketing fogs of propaganda 
in the news . . . when NEWSWEEK answers 
problems posed by the week’s events, like 
these: 


Why can‘t Japan Cope with Modern Warfare? 
Is Mexico Cooperating on Hemisphere Defense? 
What Phonies in New Deal Anti-inflation Plans? 


Each is answered in this copy of NEWSWEEK 
. . . and many more as well! No wonder, 
then, that so many of you, people of affairs 
in every walk of life, have learned to look 
to NewswEEkK for enlightenment. 

And rightly so. Bringing world events into 
sharp focus is a basic part of NEWSWEEK’s 
editorial effort. The Defense Industries story, 
beginning on page 30 (fourth in our series 
depicting the effect of the preparedness pro- 
gram on industry) shows how it’s done: 

Defense Editor Shenkel was aware of the 
fact that, despite the vast public interest in 





our defense progam, little authoritative in- 
formation was generally available. . . largely 
because industry is too hard at work to 
spend any time talking about it. So, start- 
ing from scratch with a list of basic in- 
dustries, Shenkel and his staff interviewed 
leaders in each industry to find out how 
things stand. Next, trade associations were 
queried . . . while our Washington Bureau, 
recently expanded to meet defense exigen- 
cies, checked official (and unofficial) Gov- 
ernment and Defense sources, to get the 
insider’s view. 

While all this was going on, our research 
staff pored over statistical studies and re- 
ports of the industries under scrutiny. Then, 
the Editorial Board went to work, sifting, 
weighing and correlating the facts . . . boil- 
ing down the pages and pages of data col- 
lected . . . to present the succinct, significant 
study you can read in today’s NEWSWEEK. 

A lot of work — a lot of thought — a lot 
of expense? Of course! But it’s just because 
the same careful, pointed effort goes into 
the preparation of all of Newsweek, that 
over 430,000 of America’s more intelligent, 
progressive families, people like yourself, 
look to NEwswEEk for guidance in a world 
where, as never before 


A WELL-INFORMED PUBLIC IS AMERICA’S GREATEST SECURITY 


Listen Ls “AHEAD of the HEADLINES” — Newsweek on the olr every 
Thursday night, 10:30 E.S.T.; 9:30 C.S.7.;7:30 P.S.T.; NBC Blue Network stations, 


New York WAGA Atlanta 





WKAT Miami Beach 


WEBR Buffalo WENR Chicago 

KDKA Pittsburgh KXOK St.Louis 

WHK Cleveland KFRU Columbia, Mo. 
WTOL Toledo KGKO Ft . Worth-Dallas 
WSAI Cincinnati) KGO San Francisco 
WAKR Akron KECA Los Angeles 
WXYZ Detroit KR Seattle 
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that he omit the benediction from his 
services and give the congregation a chance 
to ask questions. Though uneasy about re- 
sults, the preacher agreed. 

Last week Mr. McDowell launched the 
experiment. First he preached 30 minutes 
on a subject gauged to provoke questions: 
“Why did Lincoln elect io live outside the 
church?” Then came the questions—with 
a rush. One after another, so many mem- 
bers popped out of their pews that Mr. 
McDowell couldn’t remember afterward 
exactly what they had asked or what he 
had answered. The flabbergasted pastor 
knew vaguely that Anna Byington, church 
clerk, wanted to know whether the church 
had ceased to hold convictions about re- 
ligion, and that Farmer Harry Van Vliet 
asked about the church and war. Beyond 
that, the 45-minute question period (which 
carried the service fifteen minutes over- 
time) seemed like a confused dream. 

Still stunned but undaunted, Mr. Mc- 
Dowell this week scheduled another ser- 
mon topic guaranteed to loose a flood of 
backtalk: “The religion patchwork ac- 
cording to the crazy Protestant pattern.” 
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EDUCATION 


Students Taste Dictator Soup 





in a Long Island School Stunt 


Dictatorship strutted its stuff in Sag 
Harbor, L. L., last week. Observing New 
York State’s Bill of Rights Week, Prin- 
cipal E. Raymond Schneible of Pierson 
Elementary and High School drove the 
lesson of totalitarianism home to his 450 
students by naming himself boss of the 
mythical school-state of “Me-Tamia” for 
a day. 

With mock sternness, Schneible forbade 
the girls to wear cosmetics or fancy hair- 
dos and ruled the boys couldn’t wear 
sweaters or jackets. Named “storm troop- 
ers,” the school band in its black-and-red 
uniforms patrolled the campus, ordering 
students not to stand and talk together 
or voice opinions. Offenders were haled 
before a student “judge,” “convicted” 
without trial, and branded as criminals 
with badges showing they had been “sen- 





Wide World 


Dose of dictatorship: goose-stepping Sag Harborites heil Fiihrer ... 


— 







tenced” to jail or concentration camp) 
(One convict was Schneible’s dauzhte 
Nancy, caught playing casino with tw) 
boys.) In class they had to recite phon 
dogmas like the boast that the sun shing 
every day in Sag Harbor. A secret-polic 
force of teachers invaded students’ home 
and demanded lunch. And in the :fter. 
noon Pierson youths were barred fron 
taking their usual time off for relizioy 
classes in their own churches. 

Just before school closing, the dic!ator. 
ship was abolished and a group of clergy. 
men preached the hope that the students 
had learned to appreciate the democrat; 


Bill of Rights. 





A Recipe for Post-Nazi Europe 


Back from his ambassadorship in Eng. 
land, Joachim von Ribbentrop is sup)osed 
to have given Hitler some inside dope on 
British schools. Because Britain practiced 
a liberal sort of pedagogy, he reported, it 
had produced a corrupt, decadent citi- 
zenry that would quickly collapse under 
stress. And Hitler, it is said, believed him 
—yjust as he followed Ribbentrop’s other 
“tip” that the British would never fight. 

Last week, in Philadelphia, at the na- 
tional: conference of the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association, exponents of liberal 
democracy in the classroom, this story was 
retailed by Dr. Reinhold Schairer, anti- 
Nazi German educator now posted at the 
University of London. He used it to carry 
his point that democratic society needs 
progressive education and that “a few 
hundred” American schoolmen should go to 
Europe after Hitler’s defeat and rebuild 
a democratic system of schooling. 

Dr. Schairer’s anecdote and opinion add- 
ed further weight to one of the most sig- 
nificant factual reports ever issued to up- 
hold the progressive doctrine of “learning 
by doing.” Summarizing it for the 3,000 
P.E.A. members in Philadelphia, Dr. Alvin 
C. Eurich of Stanford University said an 
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Union. 

The figures which the report presents are 
The Equitable’s but the story it tells is the story 
of life insurance at work. Here you will find 
information that every policyholder will want 
to have—the answers to such questions as— 







¥* What happens to the dollars people pay for 
life insurance? 






* How can your existing life insurance be made 
of greater value to you? 






%* What are the principal factors in life insur- 
ance costs? 







%* How have insurance benefits and services 
been broadened to give you more for your 
money? 







* What is the relation of life insurance funds to 
national defense? 








Because last year’s edition of ““Your Policy” was 
found to be of interest to many non-policy- 
holders, including individuals, business organ- 
izations, colleges, schools and libraries, The 
Equitable has arranged for a limited number of 
copies to meet this public demand. A copy will 
be reserved for you upon request to any Equit- 
able agency or the Home Office of the Society. 

“Your Policy” for 1940 is being sent by mail 
to every individual policyholder of the Society. 


Oh. a 


PRESIDENT 















jf pr is a report that tells a human interest story of 
life insurance protection and service in action— 
a story of benefits flowing to American families, 
supporting widows and children, sending sons and 
daughters to college, clearing homes of debt and 
providing security for old age. Beyond these con- 
tributions to individual well-being, it is a story of 
importance to the economic progress of the nation— 
of assets constructively at work in industry, agri- 
culture and home financing in every State of the 


THE EquiTaABLe Lire AssuRANCE SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


Home Office © 393 Seventh Avenue * New York, N. Y. 










The Equitables Report -YOUWR POLICY- 


shows 256, 2GO A Day 



























HIGHLIGHTS OF YEAR'S OPERATIONS 


Membership increased to 2,600,000—assets reached a 
total of $2,564,400,000, gain in year of $162,500,000 
—hbenefits to policyholders and beneficiaries $205,- 
432,000 or $561,290 a day—44% of 1940 death 
claims to be paid on planned income or installment basis 
—mortality experience favorable—earnings rate on 
assets 3.27%—65,000 people joined Society, 38,000 
members increased their insurance—number of workers 
enjoying group protection rose to 1,330,000—lapse and 
surrender rate lowest in 20 years—total insurance in 
force increased to $7,136,920,642. 


SUMMARY OF ANNUAL STATEMENT 


December 31, 
ASSETS 1940 
GE ole t dcccdssedbdessetebasewedabans $ 285,508,534 
U. S. Government Obligationsf......... 222,619,036 
ee CY SINE, 5 ccs ccccccesossesee 475,078,157 
EEE TEE TE re 410,654,430 
Railroad Equipment Obligations........ 46,542,585 
EE TI 259,887,483 
er 60,476,866 
Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks....... 48,560,059 
I IIIS on 050:660600000000000860 308,103 
DEOEGRNED EOGMB. 2... ccccccccccccsesvese 327,952,152 
Dc toca caehenencdoaeeseeneenee 154,703,074 
Loans on Society’s Policies.............. 216,989,036 
Interest and rents due, premiums in pro- 
cess of collection and other items..... 55,186,665 
Total Admitted Assets..............-. $2,564,466,180 


RESERVES AND OTHER LIABILITIES 
Reserves for policy and contract liabilities $2,391,105,983 
Policyholders’ prepaid premiums and un- 


GE GHCRGOMES, 20000 cc cccscccevccoess 23,700,385 
I II. 0 oes cccccacccncreessecs 3,935,500 
Unearned interest, expenses accrued and 

CE ls 6 06.655 00000.0060560060 5,111,782 
Funds allocated for dividends in 1941.... 33,508,570 
Unassigned funds (surplus)............. 99,793,960 
Other contingency reserves. ............ 7,310,000 

Total Liabilities and Reserves......... $2,564,466,180 


*Including time and fixed deposits of $223,414. 
Tincluding $5,913,944 on deposit with public authorities. 
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impartial committee of ten had reviewed 
25 years of research on progressivism’s 
merits. They came to these major con- 
clusions: 


“ Students of progressive schools learn at 
least as much reading, spelling, and arith- 
metic as those in traditional schools, and 
they learn it faster. 


“More important for citizenship, pro- 
gressive-trained youths know much more 
about current events. And they hold 80 
per cent more student offices. 


“ Skilled teachers get better results with 
progressive methods than do equally com- 
petent pedagogues using the conventional 
technique. 7 


" Citing these facts, Dr. Eurich concluded: 
“The critics of modern education are 
basing their criticisms on their biases and 
prejudices. They are living in the horse- 
and-buggy days of education.” 


A Spanking by AFL Teachers 

Like many a parent, the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers counts some rambunc- 
tious problem children among its 200-odd 
chapters: Philadelphia Local No. 192, New 
York Local No. 537 for college teachers, 
and New York Local No. 5 for elementary- 
and high-school teachers (whose 6,000 
members make it second only to Chicago 
Local No. 1, with 8,000). Regularly de- 
nounced as Communist-run, these groups 
have incurred factional splits, and current- 
ly No. 537 faces the threat of court action 
for withholding its membership lists from 
the Rapp-Coudert legislative committee 
on subversion in New York schools (No. 5 
has already complied) . 

But the biggest blow to the Federation’s 
black sheep came on Feb. 17 in Chicago 
at an executive-council session of the long- 
suffering parent organization (which once 
nearly lost its AFL affiliation for such local 
goings-on) . Examining evidence which in- 
cluded a publication of Local No. 5 that 
allegedly criticized all countries except So- 
viet Russia, the council denounced Lo- 
cals 192, 537, and 5 as “detrimental to 
the development of democracy in educa- 
tion” and voted 15 to 1 to revoke their 
charters—subject to a referendum of the 
Federation’s 35,000 members. Last week 
officials of the New York unions under fire 
began mapping a fight, supported by the 
Philadelphia local, to have the referendum 
declared unconstitutional—either in court 
or at the Federation’s convention next 
August. 





Cowley’s Choice 


Dr. William H. Cowley last week turned 
down one of the biggest jobs in American 
education. Invited to switch from his presi- 
dency of little Hamilton College in Clinton, 
N. Y., to take charge of the huge Univer- 


sity of Minnesota (Newsweek, Feb. 24), 
he thought it over, heard Hamiltonians 
petition him to stay, then announced he 
would remain in Clinton to finish the “in- 
volved projects” he had begun there. Dis- 
appointed, Minnesota’s regents named as 
acting president Dean Walter C. Coffey of 
the university’s agricultural college. 








FOURTH ESTATE 


Fight for Ground Hog Rights 


Led by Louisville Columnist 





Are you a goatherd, or do you recognize 
Feb. 26 as Trout’s Ground Hog Day? 

That question, although confused non- 
sense to the average citizen, is readily un- 
derstandable to thousands of readers of 
Greetings!, a daily column of homely hu- 
mor, earthy essays, barnyard poetry, and 
cracker-barrel palaver in The Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 

Author of the column and instigator of 
the revolutionary switch from the usual 
Feb. 2 for the woodchuck’s coming-out 
party is Allan M. Trout, 37-year-old chief 
of The Courier-Journal’s Bureau at Frank- 
fort, the Kentucky capital. Skinny as a 
bean pole and just as rustic, the colum- 
nist-reporter has been plugging two years 
for the date change to give the woodchuck 
a square shake. With Feb. 2 as Ground 
Hog Day you can be sure of six weeks of 
foul weather, Trout reasons, but the six 
weeks following Feb. 26 offer both the 
good and the bad varieties, thus giving the 
Ground Hog forecaster a 50-50 chance. 
And to Trout, all nonbelievers in the cause 


are arbitrarily labeled “goatherds,” a }jt 
of blasphemy undefined by its author,* 

By last week the campaign for, and the 
squabble over, Trout’s Ground Hog Day— 
begun as a note in the column two years 
ago—had become a topic of discussion jp 
Kentucky, Southern Indiana, and Tep. 
nessee. From Hollywood, Irvin S. Cobh 
voiced his goatherdish opinion: “Feb, 9 
is a date, Feb. 2 is the date .. . until 
changed by White House order.” A Com. 
mittee for the Defense of Kentukiana 
Farmers by Sending Ground Hogs to Al. 
lan Trout was formed in the interest of 
freeing farms from varmints and aiding 
scientific research. Early this week, Trout 
and The Courier-Journal staff were mak- 
ing hurried preparations for a woodchuck 
house party in the editorial rooms. 

Whatever the outcome of the ground. 
hog cause, Trout has arrived as a colum- 
nist. Born of poor parents in a log house 
on a 48-acre farm in Dyer County, Tenn. 
he worked for his education, from grade 
school through Georgetown (Ky.) Col- 
lege, graduating in 1926. Then he bor- 
rowed $2,000, bought The Jackson (Ky.) 
Times, a weekly hand-set newspaper, 
made it pay dividends, and in 1929 sold 
out to become police reporter for The 
Courier-Journal. 

The Greetings column, which first ap- 
peared Jan. 1, 1939, grew quickly into a 
popular feature of Troutiana and reader 
contributions. “I’ve doped it out,” reasons 
Trout (who admits he doesn’t understand 
the European war “side, edge, or bottom”), 
“that I express the plain man’s bewilder- 





*To Webster, a herder of goats. Trout’s de- 
rogatory use of the word might stem from the 
dislike of all sheep and goat herders in the 
cattle country. 


Louisville Courier-Journ 


Allan M. Trout believes in giving the ground hog an even break 
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Launching U.S. S. North Carolina 


first line of defense 


Sailors, no less than soldiers, “march on their 
stomachs.” And first line of defense for the U. S. 
Navy’s rations in 170 of the vessels now building, 
will be York refrigerating equipment! The Navy’s 
confidence in York, which springs from long and 
honorable service with the Fleet, will find ex- 
pression in every type of marine refrigeration 


«in the new 45,000 ton super battleships, in 


cruisers, destroyers, aircraft carriers, submarines, 

supply ships. York accepts this profound respon- 

sibility as the ultimate honor of its 56 years of 

leadership in refrigeration and air conditioning. 
York Ice Machinery Corpo- 

ration, York, Penna. Branches 

and Distributors throughout 


the World, 


YORK REFRIGERATION AND AIR CONDITIONING 


"Headquarters for Mechanical Cooling Since 1885”’ 


A FEW OF THE MANY NATIONALLY-KNOWN USERS OF YORK EQUIPMENT—American Air Lines * Armour + A. & P.+ B. & O. R. R. + Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding * Canada Dry « Coca-Cola + Curtiss-Wright + du Pant + Eastman Kodak + Firestone + Ford + General Baking + General 
Foods + General Motors * Goodrich « Norton Company « Pabst Brewing + Paramount Pictures * Pennsylvania R. R.* Procter & Gamble 
Shell Oil + S«F Industries « Socony-Vacuum + Swift « Texas Company « United Fruit « U.S. Army *« U.S. Navy + Woolworth 








amor 
DIG OMAS ii 


the other electric refrigerator 
advertisers in THE HOUSEHOLD 
MAGAZINE. First monthly in 
this classification in 1940, 
HOUSEHOLD already can 

count on a gain of 45° 

in 1941. Big appetites for 
modern equipment (and for 
foods!) . . . big families 

with big needs and big 
buy-ability are the big points 
of HOUSEHOLD'S 1,875,000 
circulation —mostly in the 
towns under 25,000... where 





life and sales are great. 
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with THE HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE 


Arthur Capper, Publisher, Topeka, Kansas 
New York - Chicago - Detroit - San Francisco 
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ment at the complicated mess society is in. 
I’m the articulate spokesman of a great 
many people who wonder where in hell 
we’re headed for.” 





Survey Graphic Special 

The magazine Survey Graphic frequent- 
ly devotes entire issues to the discussion 
of a given subject by acknowledged au- 
thorities. One such group of special num- 
bers (selling for 50 cents instead of the 
usual 30) is the “Calling America” series, 
rallying the democratic countries of the 
Western Hemisphere against totalitarian 
inroads. The first of the series, titled “The 
Challenge to Democracy,” appeared as 
the February 1939 issue; the second, on 
education in the United States, was pub- 
lished in October 1939, and the third, 
“Homes: Front Line of Defense for Amer- 
ican Life,” in February 1940. 

This Friday, the March 1941 issue of 
Survey Graphic—probably the most vital 
of the “Calling America” series—goes on 
sale. The special edition, “The Americas: 
South and North,” presents a compre- 
hensive study of the problems of Pan- 
American cooperation for self-preservation. 

Leading off the 216-page issue is A. A. 
Berle Jr., Assistant Secretary of State, 


a 


RADIO 


Hate by Wireless for Hitler 





a, 


PLEASE BROADCAST AN ACCOUNT 


OF HITLER’S FUNERAL. 


REQUEST GRAPHIC DESCRIPTION of 


BRITISH INVASION OF GERMANY. 


WOULD LIKE TO KNOW WHETHER 
THE 
TRENCHES BY CHRISTMAS-——OR OU? 


HITLER WILL BE OUT OF 


ON A LIMB. 


BROADCAST RECIPES FOR REGULAR 
ERSATZ NAZI MEALS WISH TO MAKE 
BUT 
SAMPLES AFRAID PUPPpy 


BROTHER-IN-LAW 
SEND NO 
MIGHT EAT THEM. 


MOVE OUT 


HAVE HITLER AND MUSSOLINI SING 
“THERE LL ALWAYS BE AN ENGLAND.” 


These and thousands of other facetious, 
radiograms 
crackled through the air to Berlin from 
the United States last week, and Adolf 
Hitler paid for them. The onslaught was 
the reply of American housewives, clerks, 
and shopgirls to a Propaganda Ministry 
request for listeners here to cable collect 
their reactions to current Nazi short-wave 


sarcastic, and __ insulting 


broadcasts. 





NAZI BROADCAST INVITES AMERICANS To CABLE 
25 WoRD MESSAGES AT GERMAN EXPENSE , THOUSANDS 
SEND INSULTS To HITLER COLLECT. (news Wem) 


“The BEST CEFER, We EVER HAD, 


“THE NAZIS SHOULD HAVE MADE ITA CONTEST, 
SSEND IN YOUR INSULTS To AITLER , 25 WoRDS OR 


LESS, TOGETHER WiTH ONE DEAD CAT OR A SUITABLE 
FASIMILE ” 








* BiG PRIZES FoR The BEST INSULTS !” 





“The SudGES DECISIONS WOULD BE REGARDED FINAL 
AND INCASE OF ATIE Two FIRST PRIZES WOULD BE 


Awaevep. 
ZZ 





ALt INSULTS WouLD Become The PROPERTY OF 
“THE NATIONAL SoclIALIST PARTY. 
bao] 








\€ THIS DIDN'T TURN OUT To BE HE GREATEST Cone St| 
(N"TRE WORLD IT WouLD BE BeCAVSE OF ONE REASON, 


| 











Dahl in The Boston Herald 


A cartoonist’s version of Berlin’s bid for American insults (collect) 


whose article, “Peace Without Empire,” 
sets the theme of mutual cooperation for 
the entire interpretive survey. Others 
among the more than 25 contributors are 
John G. Winant, United States Ambassa- 
dor to Great Britain, Nelson A. Rocke- 
feller, Coordinator of Commercial and Cul- 
tural Relations Between the American Re- 
publics, and Juan Trippe, president of Pan 
American Airways. 


Starting off with a trickle, the message 
barrage got under way when American 
newspapers and radio stations gleefully 
pilloried the invitation. They even egge( 
on the gagsters, pointing to the bill tl 
Nazis would pay. Each message, which 
had a 25-word limit, cost them $2.19 night- 
letter rate or $3.23 deferred rate. 

Alarmed by the deluge of insulting mes- 
sages, RCA queried Berlin, but the Ger- 
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mans replied to send everything. But as 
the week closed, the Nazis called a 
halt, though a Berlin broadcaster an- 
nounced that the bid might be renewed 
“as soon as we have replied to those which 
come in under the closing offer.” And the 
Propaganda Ministry said that up to 
twelve hours before the deadline it had re- 
ceived 4,500 messages, of which only 250 
were frivolous. 

Amid all the chuckling, there were a 
few skeptics who suggested that perhaps 
the Germans were not so naive as they 
seenred—that they might have been open- 
ing the gates for a quick flood of code 
messages from agents, or lining up favora- 
ble commentators for contact. 





ASCAP Settlement 

A long step toward peace in radio’s 
“Battle of Music” was taken last week, 
when the American Society of Composers, 
Authors, and Publishers (ASCAP) ap- 
proved a government consent decree which 
ended many of the monopolistic practices 
that precipitated the war, and terminated 
a six-year-old antitrust suit. The decree, 
which will be followed soon by negotia- 
tions with the broadcasting industry for 
the return of some 1,500,000 songs to the 
air, involved these principal points: 


©A radio station may pay for ASCAP 
music on a blanket or per-use basis—in 
either case only when ASCAP tunes are 
used. Under the former system, a station 
paid 5 per cent of its revenue to ASCAP 
whether it played 1 or 1,000 ditties. 


“In network broadcasts, the entire fee to 
ASCAP must be paid by the point origi- 
nating the program rather than by the con- 
nected stations. This, however, is a victory 
for ASCAP, which started the music battle 
when it asked the networks to pay music 
fees for the first time, in the sum of 714 
per cent of their revenue. Previously, the 
assessment had been against the individual 
stations. 


* ASCAP is no longer the exclusive agency 
for its 1,166 song men and 140 publishers. 
Individuals may negotiate with music 
users but must notify the society. Then, 
as formerly, ASCAP will collect the fees 
and pool them among the membership 
according to its system of distributing 
royalties. Members may not, however, 
appoint Broadcast Music, Inc. (BMI), 
which the broadcasters organized in 1939 
as their own music pool, or any other 
agency for the resale of rights. 


* A song writer may become an ASCAP 
member upon publication of one song. In 
the past five ditties have been required. 
But the writer must be a professional and 
not a one-shot amateur. 


* New ASCAP directors, currently chosen 
by the board, must be elected by the gen- 
eral membership. This move is expected 
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Every time I look at Craig’s picture, I » 


wonder whether the boys in camp will 
kid him out of that greasy goo that 
plasters down his hair like a gigolo’s. 
Maybe he'll get wise to Kreml, but 
I'm afraid I can’t wait. 


Nature blessed Jerry with a fine >» 
head of hair and Kreml keeps it look- 
ing its natural best. No question mark 
could lurk in the heart of a girl with 

a photo like this for company. I'll an- 
swer Jerry’s letter tonight. 


ON’T soak your hair with water 
D to comb it. Don’t plaster it 
down with greasy, sticky goos. Use 
Kreml, the famous tonic-dressing that 
keeps hair looking its natural best. 

Kreml also removes ugly dandruff 
scales, stops excessive falling hair, 
relieves itching scalp. 

Women tell us Kreml puts hair in 
splendid condition for permanents— 
makes permanents look lovelier. 








Look at this photo of Bill. That wild 
hair! Same old story, he uses water to 
comb it and water washes away nat- 
ural oils. Pity he didn’t use Kreml 
before having a picture taken in- 
tended to keep me interested. 





4@ Poor Bob. He was always sensitive 


about going bald so young. Maybe 
because he looks so much older than 
he is, he’ll be a major sooner. But not 
my major. Too bad—it’s too late for 
Kreml or anything else. 





Kreml Shampoo is a splendid ally 
of Kreml Hair Tonic. Made from an 
80% olive oil base, it cleanses thor- 
oughly, rinses out quickly, leaves 
hair soft and easy to manage. 


KREML =& 


REMOVES DANDRUFF SCALES — CHECKS EXCESSIVE FALLING HAIR 
NOT GREASY—MAKES THE HAIR BEHAVE 








There’s a double saving here which points 
the way for profits for you: 

1. Equipment investment reduced—In 
Taystee Bread Co., one Iron Fireman Pneu- 
matic Spreader does the work which formerly 
required two stokers of another make. 

2. Fuel costs cut 38%—By efficiently firing 
low-cost coals, the Iron Fireman Pneumatic 
Spreader has reduced Taystee’s fuel costs 
38%.These savings are a 43% annual return on 
the original investment. 


Learn What YOU Can Save 
Free ... an engineering survey of your boiler 
plant will accurately determine what better- 
ments and savings can be produced by Iron 
Fireman firing. We work with your consulting 
or plant engineer. No Obligation. 


TRON FIREMAN 


AUTOMATIC COAL STOKERS 






i Iron Fireman Manuracturinc Company 
Portland, Oregon; Cleveland; Toronto. 
§ Mail to 3160 W. 106th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
(1) See me about making an Engineering Survey at 
no cost or obligation. 
j 0) Send Iron Fireman Pneumatic Spreader and 
i Power Catalogs. 


Name 





Address 
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to evolve a reclassification of composers 
as well as an increase in their income from 
the annual divvy from the central revenue 
pool. 

ASCAP, which had signed only 200 of 
the country’s 800-odd radio stations Jan. 
1, largely lost the struggle when the ex- 
pected public revolt against the networks’ 
“boycott” of popular tunes failed to ma- 
terialize. Lacking the plugging power of 
the air lanes, ASCAP sheet music fell off, 
too, while BMI surprisingly put over a 
number of hit songs. But although weeks, 
even months, may elapse before “Sweet 
Adeline” and “Old Man River” and doz- 
ens of other favorites are heard again, 
Gene Buck, ASCAP’s president, said last 
week: “I honestly believe that there will 
be a settlement with the broadcasters in a 
very short time.” 








MOVIES 


A Mouthwash for Jeeter: 
Screen Offers Road’ 
Without the Profanity 


It was almost two years ago that To- 
Bacco Roap shattered the Broadway lon- 
gevity record held by “Abie’s Irish Rose.” 
Now well into its eighth year of con- 
secutive performances, the Jack Kirk- 
land dramatization of Erskine Caldwell’s 
novel was ready to ring up the curtain for 
the 3,064th time when, a few blocks away, 
the Roxy Theater presented the world pre- 
miére of the screen version. With this 
Twentieth Century-Fox production John 
Ford and Nunnally Johnson—the direc- 





“Tobacco 






















tor-writer team responsible for “The 
Grapes of Wrath”—again turn a controver. 
sial and highly censorable narrative into 
an unusual and arresting screen play. 

When Darryl F. Zanuck paid $200,009 
(and a percentage of the profits) for the 
screen rights to the play that has attracted 
more than 8,000,000 theater-goers in 290- 
odd cities, he was aware that several of its 
franker incidents and all of its trenchant 
profanity would have to be jettisoned. By 
way of compensation, this study of 4 
worn-out people starving listlessly on a 
worn-out countryside is developed on the 
screen with the accent on broad and folksy 
comedy. While this switch is effective jn 
its own right, it remains less satisfying, 
dramatically, than the play’s brutal real- 
ism. It doesn’t mean, however, that Jeeter 
Lester (Charley Grapewin) and his Georgia 
brood are not presented as a shiftless, 
thieving, ribald lot. 

Other important changes include a new 
ending to replace the original theatrical 
climax and modifications in char- 
acterizations. Ellie May (Gene Tierney), 
last unattached daughter in the Lester 
tumbledown, is no longer disfigured by the 
split lip that explained her spinsterhood at 
the advanced age of 18; Pearl, the golden- 
haired child bride of Lov Bensey (Ward 
Bond) , tactfully is kept offstage; and Sis- 
ter Bessie (Marjorie Rambeau), the mid- 
dle-aged evangelist, is comparatively re- 
strained in her appreciation of the adoles- 
cent Dude Lester (William Tracy.) 

As in the past, John Ford has cast his 
production without regard to the box-of- 
fice status of his actors, and the perform- 
ances range from good to excellent. Out- 
standing, of course, is Charley Grapewin 
(the 65-year-old veteran actor who played 
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randpa Joad in “The Grapes of Wrath”) . 

Beginning with Henry Hull, who created 
he part in 1933, ten actors have imper- 
onated the bearded sharecropper—un- 
ioubtedly the American stage’s outstand- 
ng character role of the last few decades. 
srapewin’s Jeeter, a milder and more 
amiliar type than his predecessors, is 
evertheless a persuasive old reprobate. 















Love Scenes for Deanna 


Joe Pasternak, the producer in charge of 
Deanna Durbin’s screen career, has been 
aing the Universal star a trifle rapidly 
with her recent films, principally because 
she celebrated her 19th birthday last De- 
cember and will marry Vaughn Paul on 
June 5. This speed-up, however, doesn’t 
prevent her ninth film—Nice Girt—from 
ranking among her best. 

As Jane Dana, one of three daughters of 
a small-town professor (Robert Benchley) , 
Deanna is cast again as a typical American 
vrl and an adolescent teetering precar- 
iously on the brink of womanhood. Jane’s 
teetering in this case—as it has before— 
involves the handsome older friend of the 
family (Franchot Tone) and the quondam 
hoy friend from next door (Robert Stack) . 
The course of the resulting complications 
offers no special story originality, but Pas- 
ternak has channeled it into refreshing and 
wholesome entertainment that should win 
the popular star new friends. The five 
songs she sings here are first-rate and wise- 
ly involve no operatics. 

Robert Benchley is very much in his ele- 
ment as the harried father of three daugh- 
ters and, although he gets no story credit, 
seems to have written a good deal of his 
own amusing material. But, next to the 
star, Ann Gillis gives the film’s outstand- 
ing performance. Improving steadily with 
her recent films, this youngster—cast here 
as the village siren at the age of 12—gives 
a performance that indicates a really im- 
portant screen future. 





SCREEN OPENINGS 


Scarrercoop Barnes (RKO-Radio): 
Although Guy Kibbee is well cast in the 
title role, this corn-fed comedy of bogus 
bucolics will appeal to only the most 
faithful admirers of Clarence Budington 
Kelland’s roly-poly philosopher and horse 
trader. It is the first of a projected series. 
Carol Hughes, John Archer, Francis Trout. 


Youre tHe One (Paramount): The 
screen debut of Bonnie Baker, the baby- 
voiced chanteuse, and Orrin Tucker (and 
orchestra) will set no records. Even the 
experienced Edward Everett Horton, Al- 
bert Dekker, and Jerry Colonna are help- 
ess in the face of a plot that would only 
get by in a high-school auditorium. 


Honeymoon ror Turee (Warner 


(Continued on page 61) 














$150 


Billiard 
shape 





You don’t have to break it.in! 


No —there’s absolutely no difference 
between your first smoke and /ater 
smokes—with this finely-made Im- 
perial Pipe! It tastes better, milder, 
smoother, more fragrant than other 
pipes because there’s honey in it!— 
real Sage honey sprayed and brushed 
into the bowl! When your tobacco 
first touches this honeyed interior 
there’s where the blending and 
“mellowing” starts! Your first puff 
tells you. You don’t taste the honey, 


a 
eo 
a 


See the 
**Billiard’’ shapes 


See the 
* shapes 


— — 


*‘Dublin’’ shapes 


but it makes your smoke sweeter, 
milder! It’s a really gentle pipe. 
And right away the honey starts a 
soft, flavory “cake”... that keeps 
all subsequent smokes as sweet as 
a nut. (Now pull out the stem... 
and see the little invention that con- 
denses and purifies the smoke, keeps 
it clean and good—and guess what! 
A little bowl reamer, too!) Get 
Imperial—the best-smoking pipe you 
can buy for $1.50. 













““Curved"’ shapes 


at all dealers. 


Dublin shape, 


There's More Pleasure In a Good Pipe 


The famous $1. Yello-Bole 
that convinced millions of 
smokers that a GOOD pipe 
gives more smoking pleasure than 
cheap pipes. This is the Medium 


best smoking pipe that $1 will buy! 


YELLO-BOLE ‘I 





| as it has been good form, 
since the clans began, to offer a 
toast with one foot resting on the 
bare oaken table, it is good form 
today to raise a glass of Teacher’s. 
Good form and good taste; for in 
Teacher’s a host presents one of 


Scotland’s finer whiskies. 


Made since 1830 by 
Wn. Teacher & Sons, Ltd., Glasgow 


TEACHER'S 


Perfection of Blended 
SCOTCH WHISKY 


SOLE U. $. AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co. 


NEW YORK CITY # IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 
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What’s on Your Mind? 


by JOHN O'HARA 


The policy behind these reports is 
something like this: I try to write only 
about those shows which would be avail- 
able to a reader of Newsweek who 
might be coming to New York within a 
week of the publication of the reviews. 
If I think a show is going to flop, I don’t 
write about it. If a limited (short) en- 
gagement is announced, I don’t write 
about it unless I know that the play or 
ballet or whatever it is will visit a suf- 
ficient number of road cities for my 
piece to have some tocsin-antitoxin 
value. And I try not to write about 
movies during the “legit” season. This 
week, with no openings, I might have 
written about a picture, but the one 
legit opening of the week was not post- 
poned until it was too late for me to 
pick a movie to cover. So here I am 
again, this time doing a sort of “think” 
piece. My only excuse is that I might 
stumble on something significant. I am 
wondering about Criticism. . . 

Seven years ago a novel of mine, my 
first, was published. It became a best 
seller, not any “For Whom the Bell 
Tolls” or “Gone With the Wind” kind 
of best seller. Not even a “How Green 
Was My Valley.” But it sold enough to 
get on all the lists of best-selling titles. 

This season I wrote the libretto of a 
musical comedy: It opened on Christ- 
mas night. Since then it has become a 
hit. From week to week there is so lit- 
tle difference between one royalty state- 
ment and another that I sometimes sus- 
pect that the same audience has been in 
the theater at every performance. It 
may be bad luck to talk this way, but I 
want to get over my point: that I am 
getting 2% per cent of the gross‘ on a 
Broadway musical-comedy hit. 

So seven years ago, a_ best-selling 
novel; this year, a theatrical best seller. 


Now these are facts, and the brag- 
ging is, I swear to you, incidental to 
something of more consequence, and 
that is that when my novel was out and 
assured of success, literally hundreds of 
persons made substantially this com- 
ment: “Boy, the critics certainly got 
behind you on that one.” Apparently 
those hundreds of persons really be- 
lieved that “Appointment in Samarra” 
was a huge critical success. Well, damn 
it all, it wasn’t. In the New York pa- 


pers, for instance, I got exactly two 
slam-bang favorable reviews, two. The 
others went from patronizing a first- 
novelist to wanting me put in prison 
and burned with my book. The book 
didn’t get the leading review in any of 
the Sunday papers, and none of thie 
Sunday reviewers risked his reputation 
by praising the book as it had been 
praised by John Chamberlain and Wjl- 
liam Soskin in the dailies. (And don’t 
think a few eyebrows weren’t raised be- 
cause John Chamberlain and I had covy- 
ered newspaper stories together.) 

The magazine notices were about the 
same, or maybe worse. In all, I have 
the clippings to prove that “Appoint- 
ment in Samarra,” by actual count, was 
a loser by popular vote of the critics. 

In the case of the musical comedy 
this year, more or less the same per- 
sons, or facsimiles, 
“Boy, the critics certainly got behind 
you on that one.” A musical comedy 
usually is too much of a team job for 
any one contributor to take the bows 
or the boots, but speaking for myself 
and my part of the show, which was em- 
phasized in all the notices, I got one 
unequivocally favorable notice (Watts, 
Herald Tribune), one very favorable 
notice (Kronenberger, PM), one quite 
favorable notice (Whipple, World-Tel- 
egram), and the other New York news- 
papers varied from Encouragement to 
Sentence to the Rack. The witty and 
urbane old man from The Times may at 
this very moment be secretly organiz- 
ing a New York chapter of the Watch 
& Ward Society to deal with me. 

As to the magazines, I got a good re- 
view in Newsweek because John Lard- 
ner owes me $5 on a bet about tlie 
lyric of an old song, and the other re- 
views that are in have been generally 
favorable (of course Wolcott Gibbs is 
one of my closest friends as is the above- 
mentioned Richard Watts Jr.). Any- 
way, the critics didn’t get together and 
write the ads. You can see that. 

I’n: 1 ot really complaining, but I’m a 
little worried about us all, us critics. If 
against such evidence people still insist 
that a book or a show was a critical 
success, we should sk v concern. To put 
it another way, wha! do people think of 
while they are reading criticism? 

Don’t tell me. 
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(Continued from page 59) 
Brothers): A novelist (George Brent) on 
a lecture tour with his secretary (Ann 
Sheridan) runs into an old flame (Osa 
Massen) that proves a little too warm for 
comfort. The farcical complications de- 
rived from the flimsy situation are 
senuinely funny on occasion, but forced 
and tedious in general. Charles Rug- 
sles, Lee Patrick, Jane Wyman, Walter 
Catlett. 











ARTS 





War’s Big Hits in Song 


hrough the ages, war and songs have 
been inseparable. During our own Revolu- 
tion the Continentals marched to “Yankee 
Doodle,” and a few years later Rouget de 
Lisle’s “La Marseillaise” became the bat- 
tle ery of the French Revolution. Our Civil 
War popularized “Dixie”’—written by a 
Northerner for a Negro minstrel show— 
and in the North “The Battle Cry of Free- 
dom” and “John Brown’s Body.” “There'll 
Be a Hot Time in the Old Town Tonight” 
became the Spanish-American War’s theme 
song, while “Over There” and a host of 
other American favorites emerged from the 
World War. 

Other song hits, such as “There’s a 
Long, Long Trail” and “It’s a Long, Long 
Way to Tipperary,” the AEF took from 
the British Tommies, and in this war the 
fighters of Britain have turned to Holly- 
wood and Tin Pan Alley for their big 
favorites: “Hi-ho, Hi-ho, It’s Off to Work 
We Go” from “Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs,” “South of the Border” from the 
movie of the same name (the tune, how- 
ever, was written by an English song- 
writing team, Jimmy Kennedy and Mi- 
chael Carr), and “The Beer Barrel Pol- 
ka”—which was a Continental success 
after it became a torment to American 
listeners, 

The one big English hit is “There'll 
Always Be an England,” but the jaunty 
march has proved more popular with 
civilians in air-raid shelters than among 
the actual fighting forces. The latter have 
preferred the comic piece “Hang Out the 
Washing on the Siegfried Line” (if the 
Siegfried Line’s still there) or the ballad 
of the dying RAF aviator: 


Tale the cylinder out of my kidney 

The connecting rod out of my brain 

From the small of my neck take the 
crankshaft 

And ensemble the engine again. 


This war’s German hit is “We Sail 
Against England” a revived number writ- 
ten by the German author and poet Her- 
mann Léns, who was killed at Rheims 
almost at the outbreak of the World War. 
German songs like “Ich Hatt’ Einen 
Kamaraden” (I Had a Comrade) are 
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_| 29% longer lasting flavor in Beech-Nut Gum, 


tests with 615 secretaries show 


IN 26 CITIES throughout the country, 615 secretaries 
tested peppermint chewing gum. They reported that 
Beech-Nut’s peppermint flavor lasted, on an average, 29% 
longer than the peppermint flavor of all the other brands 
tested. In addition, 2 out of 3 said that they preferred the 
peppermint flavor of Beech-Nut to that of the other brands. 
When you buy chewing gum, get the yellow package of 
Beech-Nut. It’s delicious. Discover how long and how 
much you enjoy its better, stronger peppermint flavor. 


An independent consumer research organization made the tests* 


615 secretaries in 26 cities were tested. 
Various brands of peppermint chewing 
gum were bought in local stores and re- 
wrapped in plain wrappers. Each secre- 
tary was given two different brands 


They said: 
more minutes of flavor 


(Beech-Nut and one other), asked to re- 
port how long she thought the flavor of 
each stick lasted and which stick tasted 
better. Beech-Nut was thus tested 
against all the other brands, 


*Name on request. : — 
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Exclusive, Advanced Design 
gives you the CONSERVADOR 
plus separate compartments 
for DRY Cold, MOIST Cold 
and FROZEN FOODS 


A 


Philco, famous for its leadership in en- 
gineering and design, now brings you 
a new kind of refrigerator for modern 
kitchen needs .. . giving you new 
beauty, new inventions, new and bet- 
ter ways to keep your foods whole- 
some, fresh and delicious. 

In a single refrigerator, Phileo Advanced 
Design gives you complete, separate com- 
partments for Dry Cold, Moist Cold and 
Frozen Foods in addition to improved Meat 
Storage and Crisper Drawers. Plus... the 
patented Conservapor, the shelf-lined inner 
door that gives you 26% more quickly usable 
space! Yes, the greatest, most beautiful re- 
frigerators ever built ...and the greatest 
dollar for dol!ar values in refrigeration! 


Models to Suit Your Needs from 
$IL475 to $25925 ‘Protection Pion 
Prices slightly higher Denver and West; subject to change without notice 
SEE THEM TODAY AT 
YOUR PHILCO DEALER 
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usually more sentimental than their Allied 
counterparts. 

In America, since the fall of the Low 
Countries patriotic songs like Irving Ber- 
lin’s “God Bless America” have been on 
the rise. The fall of France brought 
Jerome Kern’s wistful “The Last Time I 





——————— 


lies not in the suite’s pseudo-Spanish mel. 
odies but in the richness with which 
they’ve been arranged for symphony or- 
chestra. John Barbirolli and the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony make the most of 
this concert favorite (two 12-inch Colum- 
bia records in album, $2.50). 


African art: Bokota ancestral mask, and fifteenth-century Ife bronzes 


Saw Paris,” now on its way out, and with 
England’s courageous stand have come 
two new numbers by Berlin—*“A Little Old 
Church in England” and “When That 
Man Is Dead and Gone”—which have 
been selling 1,000 copies a day since pub- 
lication a fortnight ago. Both are now 
banned from radio in the ASCAP-BMI 
row. 

Glenn Miller and his orchestra have re- 
corded both for Bluebird, a 35-cent Victor 
subsidiary; and a Victor vocal by Barry 
Wood of the church number should hit 
the music shops next week. The following 
week Columbia releases recordings by 
Kate Smith and Ray Noble of the same 
song, and Dick Jurgens and his orchestra 
are recording both tunes for the 35-cent 


Okeh label. 


Record Week 

Peter Tlich Tchaikovsky’s swan song— 
the Sixth SymMpuony Pathe- 
tique—was during his only 
tour of this country, in 1891, written in 
the two final gloomy years of his life, and 
dedicated to his favorite nephew, “Baby” 
Davidoff. Ormandy and _ Koussevitzky 
have recorded it for Victor, which now 
presents a fine performance by Wilhelm 
Furtwiingler and the Berlin Philharmonic 
(six 12-inch records in album, $6.50) . 


sonorous 


conceived 


By his own account, the Russian com- 
poser Nicolas Rimsky-Korsakoff preferred 
orchestrating to composing. And the chief 
charm of his 1887 Capriccio EspaGNou 





African Art in Wood 


In the Paris flea market around the 
turn of the century, legend says, the 
French painter Maurice de Vlaminck— 
then one of Les Fauves (Wild Beasts) 
who were seeking new art forms—stum- 
bled across some African wood carvings 
and recognized a kindred spirit. In these 
idealistic portraits of ancestors and deities, 
the untutored primitives had hit upon just 
such simplification of expression as the 
worldly Fauves were after. 

Imported to Paris in increasing numbers 
from French and Belgian colonial pos- 
(especially after the 1901 Paris 
Colonial Exposition), the carvings enor- 
mously influenced, among others, Amadeo 
Modigliani and Pablo Picasso, who passed 
through a whole Negroid Period when his 
paintings closely followed the near-ab- 
stract lines of African woodcarving. Few 
other modern painters have been heavily 
influenced by this art, and even American 
Negro artists owe it nothing, but interest 
in African sculpture survives, and_ las! 
week the Sachs gallery in New York 
City opened a big exhibit of such work 
which features the first New York show- 
ing of two bronze Ife (pronounced 
Eee-fee) heads dating from the fifteent! 
century, which were discovered 2 feet 
underground in a village compound by 
a 1938 Rockefeller-financed expedition t 
Nigeria. Life-sized and highly stylized 
these sophisticated portraits challeng: 
comparison with archaic Greek and early 
Roman heads. 
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An Index of Brain Power: 
Data on Scientists Classified by 
Government for Defense 


During the past year Great Britain 
found it needed more than 1,400 scientists 
to fill specific government and military 
posts. The problem of finding the right 
man for the right job in the war mobiliza- 
tion program was handled by the Central 
Register, which maintains an index of the 
names of 200,000 technically and profes- 
sionally trained persons. Germany and 
other nations also have “central registers” 
of their own. 

Five months ago the United States Gov- 
ernment started a similar National Roster 
of Scientific and Specialized Personnel un- 
der the administration of the National 
Resources Planning Board and the Civil 
Service Commission, and last week Ros- 
ter officials told Newsweex’s Washington 
bureau about the present status of the 
tremendous task of indexing the nation’s 
brain power. The Roster has already classi- 
fied 200,000 of the returned questionnaires 
and expects to have 50,000 more within 
three months and 500,000 in all eventual- 
ly. The listing, which is to cover more 
than 150 sciences, includes data on a re- 
searcher’s age, marital status, travel and 
technical experience, and a host of other 
items. 

The Roster is particularly interested in 
linguistic skills, and the scientists contact- 
ed so far have revealed a knowledge of 
Ewe (spoken by certain Negro tribes 
along the African Slave Coast), Geez (an 
archaic Semitic dialect used in Ethiopia) , 
and Dardic (a language of India and 
Afghanistan), as well as all the more fa- 
miliar tongues. Because a scientist’s side- 
line experience may be more valuable in 
national defense than his everyday work, 
hobby information is also requested, the 
most popular spare-time activities being 
photography, ballistics, and glass blowing 
(the pastime of many physicists and 
chemists). Among other hobbies were 
piano and organ tuning, aquarium work, 
and choir leading. 

Cards for the scientists are filed under 
a system which works under the assump- 
tion that there are 10,000,000 last names 
in America. Thus, a person with the hypo- 
thetical name of AAAAAAA would have 
No. 1, while Mr. ZZZZZZZ would be No. 
10,000,000. By merely looking at card 
numbers expert filers can tell that 1,563,- 
232 probably corresponds to Compton, 
1,757,682 to Davis, and 9,432,549 to 
Young. 

_If there should be a call for 50 unmar- 
red New York chemical engineers under 
35 years of age with experience in making 
ammonia (sometimes used in explosives 
manufacture) , a complicated but efficient 
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(Above) U.S.S.“Tambor,” first of her 
class to be delivered to the Navy 
—as you'd see her from a sister 
ship ... To meet huge Navy 
orders, over 4000 of the nation’s 
most skilful ship-builders keep 
Electric Boat Company’s Groton, 
Conn. plant humming 24 hours 
a day. Shops and yard are crack- 
ing records for speed and effi- | 
ciency. So that office and execu- 
tive capacity may keep pace with 
production strides, Electric Boat 
Company has installed Edison 
Voice Writing. 































UP EFFICIENCY, T00! In National Defense industries . . . in offices . .. wherever 
it’s mecessary to break through the bottleneck of business detail — you'll 
find Thomas A. Edison’s Voicewriters doing their part. Surveys show that 
the average executive increases his capacity an hour a day by dictating his 
data, correspondence and details to an Edison Voicewriter. To try a new, 
streamlined Ediphone simply phone “Ediphone,” your city. And write 
Dept. W3 for free booklet, “Re-Arm The American Executive.” 


EDISON | 
VOICEWRITER | 
Ediphone 



























Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West Orange, N. J. or Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., 610 Bay St., Toronto 








because it defines all the words 
most commonly used in 
speaking, reading, and writing—it is based 
on and abridged from WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY, Second 
Edition—the “Supreme Authority” —and 
is edited with the same‘careful scholar- 
ship. 110,000 entries; 1,800 illustrations; 
1,300 pages; $3.50 to $8.50, depending on 
bindings. Purchase of your bookdealer, 
or direct from the publishers. Write for 
New Quiz and Picture Game—FREE. 
G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY, 
659 Broadway, Springfield, Mass. 


The New WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIATE 2@ 














BRINGS BIGGER PAY 


Don’t be caught napping when Opportunity knocks. 
Prepare for advancement and more money by train- 
ing now for the job ahead. Free 48-Page Books Teil 
How. Write for the book on the business field you like 
—or mail us this ad with your name and address in 
the margin. Now, please. 


OHigher Accountancy 
DO Salesmanship 
OTraffic Management 
O)Law—Degree of LL.B. Correspondence 
O Commercial Law O Modern Foremanship 
OIndustrial Management DExpert Bookkeeping 
OStenotypy OC.P.A. Coaching 

D Effective Speaking 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
A Correspondence Institution 
Dept. 394-R 


OBusiness Management 
O Business Corres. 
O Credit and Collection 


Chicago 
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* oods Secret © 
Polly? Hair Beauty i 


* L. B. HAIR OIL gives hair instant lustre and 
beauty! ..Makes it look ‘alive’! Abundant! 
L. B. relieves dryness... itching, checks 
loose dandruff. Helps combat external 
causes of falling Hair and BALDNESS! Now ; 
available at your favorite Barber & Beauty Shops, Drug, Departm: 

& Chain Stores...10¢, 25¢, 50¢, *1.00. 
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HAIR OIL” 


@ HOLLYWOOD. CALIFORNIA 















Treat yourself to a 
super-keen, super-thrifty 
Marlin shave today! 


Marlin 
A/GH SPEbO 20 oy | 5 
BLADES Single Edge 15 for 25¢ 
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sorting machine will select the men auto- 
matically. Roster experts go to a panel 
that looks something like a_ telephone 
switchboard and insert plugs into the 
code-number positions that correspond to 
“50,” “chemical engineers,” “unmarried,” 
“New York,” “under 35 years old,” and 
“ammonia.” The pulling of a switch sets 
the machine in motion, and the mechani- 
cal brain neatly supplies the number of 
punched cards indexing the men required 
to fill the defense need. 
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Storing Life in a Powder 


Not content with such important ad- 
vances in blood-transfusion techniques as 
the development of refrigerated bottled 
blood (which eliminates the old-time last- 
minute hunt for a donor) and plasma 
(the vital fluid minus red and white cor- 
puscles, which can be supplied without 
the necessity of blood typing), doctors 
have been studying the possibility of using 
plasma in powdered form. 

Since the fluid type contains more than 
90 per cent water—other ingredients in- 
clude mineral salts, uric acid, sugar, and 
proteins—dried waterless plasma would be 
a great weight saver and demand no refrig- 
eration for preservation. Furthermore, sol- 
diers suffering severe shock accompanied 
by blood loss require extra-concentrated 
transfusions and to meet this situation 
physicians would merely have to admin- 
ister extra amounts of the powder in ster- 
ile water. 

Plasma had been dried by first freezing 
the fluid in bulk and then evaporating the 


water at about 37 degrees centigrade in 
a vacuum, but because the incompletely 
dried matter may stick to the walls of the 
vessel and lose water extremely slowly, 
this difficult process takes from 10 to 60 
hours—and leaves the plasma lumpy as 
well. Last week at a Cambridge meeting 
of the American Physical Society, however, 
Theodore R. Folsom of the New York 


Memorial Hospital announced a relatively 
simple method which does the job in aboyt 
an hour. 

The 32-year-old inventor (whose gacget. 
eering ability dates back to childhood 
days when he once built a pistol that shot 
nails and used a mousetrap spring for q 
trigger) constructed an apparatus cop. 
sisting of a sealed vacuum bowl at the 
end of a metal cylinder about the size of 
a beer keg cooled by dry ice. Plasma js 
injected into the bowl in droplets which 
freeze instantly and fall to the vessel's 
bottom. After enough particles have gath- 
ered, the entire apparatus is slowly re- 
volved, evaporating water particles are 
jarred off the tumbling grains and pumped 
away, and the result is sterile dried plasma, 

Many doctors see a brilliant future for 
the light-brown powder which, when dilut- 
ed in ten parts of sterile water, has all the 
vital properties of red blood and will keep 
indefinitely in hermetically sealed con- 
tainers. The American Red Cross—in co- 
operation with the National Research 
Council and Army and Navy officials—is 
interested in using dried plasma, especial- 
ly on ships at sea and at isolated military 
posts. 
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New Oil Detector 


About a year ago Dr. Leo Horvitz, an 
oil-prospecting chemist, told a petroleum 
company at East Bernard, Texas—in the 
Gulf Coast region—that there was oil 
beneath a certain area. Engineers had sent 
earth-probing bores to depths of 4,000, 
5,000, 6,000 feet without any Juck—and 





Newsweek by Pat Terry 
Folsom’s apparatus dries blood plasma into powder rather than lumps 


at 5,000 oil-less feet (more than 1!» 
miles), they decided to abandon the 
project. But Dr. Horvitz persuaded the 
operators to continue—and just 74 fect 
later they struck oil. 

The researcher told this story last week 
at a New York meeting of the American 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers as an example of the practical 
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success Of a new oil-detecting method 
based on a study of the good earth above 
potential deposits. Over periods of mil- 
lions of years “mists” of hydrocarbon gases 
rise from the surfaces of subterranean oil 
reservoirs and slowly seep upward to soil 
lavers at the surface. The new prospect- 
ing technique consists of obtaining soil 
samples at depths of 12 feet, heating the 
dirt to drive out air and hydrocarbon 
vases, and analyzing the vapors’ composi- 
tion and weight. When a ring of significant 
quantities of the hydrocarbon fumes— 
more than ten parts in 1,000,000,000 parts 
of soill—is found, there is probably under- 
sround oil in the center. Dr. Horvitz— 
researcher for the Subterrex Co. of Hous- 
ton, owned by Dr. E. E. Rosaire, a geo- 
physicist—estimated that soil studies have 
led to the discovery of 50 to 100 wells by 
spotting new deposits in already existing 
fields and of half a dozen wells where oil 
had never been found before. 
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An Envoy for Conscience: 
Dodd’s Diary Gives New Slant 
on Ambassador’s Mission 


A tough diplomatic poser facing the new- 
ly elected Franklin D. Roosevelt in 1933 
was: whom to appoint ambassador to new- 
ly “elected” Adolf Hitler and his Third 
Reich? 

The President solved the problem his 
own way. Instead of a heavy campaign 
contributor or a career diplomat, he chose 
a distinguished historian and student of 
German affairs—the late William E. Dodd, 
author of “Statesmen of the Old South,” 
“Woodrow Wilson and His Work,” and 
other notable books. 

The North Carolina-born professor was 
a Jeffersonian liberal, an amateur politician 
(friend of Daniel C. Roper and William G. 
McAdoo) , and had been a student at Leip- 
zig University in his youth. The new mas- 
ters of Germany, ignoring Dodd’s strong 
Wilsonian flavor, professed themselves de- 
lighted, and the Senate placidly passed on 
the appointment. But before many months 
were out, American congressmen (especial- 
ly isolationists) were howling for th Ww 
Ambassador’s recall, and the harassec 1 
around Hitler were devoutly praying ior 
the same thing. 

The reasons for this almost unprece- 
dented unpopularity are now history. The 
American Ambassador, for one thing, 
thought the new rulers of his beloved Ger- 
many little better than gangsters, unfit to 
shake hands with, and he did little to dis- 
semble his feeling. Hating Fascism, he ex- 
tolled democracy in public speeches; he 
baited high Nazis to their faces and gave 
them the lie at every turn. While “cor- 
rect” diplomats from other countries looked 
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and THIS ONE machine can do them ALL! 


The new Remington Rand Printing Calculator comes into its own at 
Income Tax time. This year it is proving indispensable to thousands 
of businessmen... computing cost of sales... pricing inventories of 
raw materials, work in process and finished goods... figuring de- 
preciation...and compiling the final tax figures, showing earned 
income credit, exemptions, deductions, normal tax, surtax and de- 
fense tax. The printed tape is absolute proof of the accuracy of 
every calculation. Today, invest in the only machine that prints as it 
divides automatically, as it multiplies, as it adds and subtracts. 


T | THE TALE 
HE TAPE TELLS = 


‘Automatically, as a by- 
product of every calcu- 
lation, The Printing Calcu- 
lator gives you a black- 
and-white record...a 
permanent, first-hand 
proof in case of verifica- 
tion by the Bureau of Inter-’ 
nal Revenue. See it demon- 
strated today at your near- 
est Remington Rand office. 
Or write Remington Rand 
Inc., Buffalo, New York., 
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The tougher your beard, the more 
you’llenjoy shaving with a Durham 
Duplex Safety Razor. The secret 
lies in its long-life, hollow-ground 
blade and diagonal shaving stroke. 
Designed for heavy duty. Yet its 
action is as gentle and caressing 
to your skin as a master barber’s 
shave. Change to Durham now! 
Durham Kit $1.00 
Razor — 6 Blades 


Strop Device 
In roll case 


DURHAM DUPLEX RAZOR CO. 


Mystic, Connecticut 
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THE SECRET OF HEALTHY HAIR 


Hair getting thin? Bothered by dandruff? Don't waste 
time moping or doping your hair. Wake up your scalp 
and see the difference, feel the results. Let Vitabrush, 
the new electric driven scalp brush, answer your hair 
worries in a sensible, positive way. 5000 stimulating, 
vitalizing strokes per minute. Use Vitabrush only 3 min- 
utes a day. Restful. Pleasant. Satisfying. Recommended 
by scalp authorities. Available in several models. Satis- 

teed. Write mow for full information 
including “details of special money-back trial offer. 


HERSHEY MFG. CO., 171 S. La Salle, Chicago 











LISTEN TO “AHEAD OF 
THE HEADLINES” 
NEWSWEEK 
on the air Thursday nights. 
For time and stations see page 67. 
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stances on loans over $100,000. 
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life insurance for other pur- 
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From ‘Under the Iron Heel’ (Lippincott) 


French stripped away signs at Dunkerque, but Nazis brought their own 


the other way, Dodd went to great lengths 
to interfere with the Nazis’ persecution of 
the Jews. 

All this time the envoy kept a personal 
diary, and this week—as edited by his 
children, Martha and William E. Dodd Jr.— 
it is published. It is an unusually interest- 
ing document, for it rounds out one of the 
strangest chapters in American diplomatic 
history. And the pages make it quite ap- 
parent that in William E. Dodd, with all 
the “ineptness” and “blundering” charged 
by his assailants, Franklin D. Roosevelt 
had exactly the kind of envoy he wanted 
at the Wilhelmstrasse. 

Dodd tells how, in their first talks after 
his appointment, the President outlined 
the difficulties to be faced in Germany, 
and how he wanted his Ambassador to 
use personal influence, moral pressure— 
anything, short of official action—to in- 
tercede in matters that were not United 
States Government concerns but which, 
nevertheless, the President felt, should be 
protested in the name of humanity: such 
things as the suppression of liberties, tor- 
ture of the Jews, and the destruction of the 
old religions. Dodd, in short, was to be 
America’s conscience. 

It was a hopeless task, as Dodd said 
himself. But it was one way to deal with 
the Nazis and stands as no more conspicu- 
ous a failure than the methods employed 
by, say, Sir Nevile Henderson. (AmBas- 


savor Dopp’s Diary: 1933-1938. 464 
pages. Frontispiece, index. Harcourt, Brace, 
New York. $3.50.) 
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A Look Into Both War Camps 


Last week two new books added key 
pieces to the jigsaw puzzle of the war. One 
is by an American scientist, Lars Moén, 
who was caught in Antwerp in the spring 
offensive and lived in occupied Belgium 
until last October. The other book, 
Tuey’tt Never Quit, by Harvey Klem- 


years, at the present rate he is killing Brit- 


mer, a special attaché at the American 
Embassy in London, presents an unusually 
vivid account of the Battle of Britain. 
Both volumes are loaded with interesting 
data on life in the opposing camps and 
both authors come to the same conclusion: 
that private wealth has been wiped out in 
Europe and capitalism, no matter who 
wins the conflict, is a dead dog. 


“In Unpver tHe Tron Heer, Lars Moén 
confines himself mostly to details of the 
little man’s life under military rule. From 
a wide acquaintance among officers and 
men of the German Army, he reports that 
the German soldier—supremely confident 
in his Fiihrer, regardless of how he may 
dislike Nazism or lesser party leaders— 
believes that Germany will win by a suc- 
cessful invasion of England; but, says thie 
author, it had better be soon because thie 
German soldier has been away from home 
for a long time. Once the rank and file 
gets the idea that the war is not accom- 
plishing anything, there may be trouble; 
already, says Moén, there are straws in thie 
wind. Revolt in the occupied countries, 
according to this author, is out of the 
question unless aided by insurgent ele- 
ments in the Reichswehr. 

Of the civil population, Moén found 
Belgian sympathizers with Nazism dimin- 
ishing immediately after the occupation; 
he claims the majority (of whom he knew) 
want Germany to lose but that not al! 
want England to win. The Belgian people 
will not soon forget Chamberlain & Co. 
and Nonintervention in Spain, he says. On 
America’s feeding the Belgians, Moén re- 
ports that the people want food, of course, 
but not at the cost of strengthening Hitler. 
And, though they grow hungrier by th 
month, none believes that the Germans 
wouldn’t hog any supplies we sent over. 


" Klemmer’s book, like its predecessors, 
is a glowing tribute to the people of Brit- 
ain. He says that it will take Hitler 900 
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ons, to denude the island of people. He 
believes the Germans will make a super- 
human effort to invade and will probably 
use gas. He does not believe an invasion 
attempt has been made (Moén offers 
strong evidence to the contrary*), but he 
does claim that British soldiers have sev- 
eral times invaded the Continent at night 
and even captured German soldiers 
(American newspapers have printed dis- 
pate hes to the same effect). On the whole, 
he is sanguine about England’s chances 
but thinks a lot depends on speedy aid 
from the U.S. (Unper tHe Iron HEE. 
350 pages. Illustrations. Lippincott, Phila- 
delphia. $2.75, Tuey’LL Never Quit. 321 
pages. Wilfred Funk, New York. $2.50.) 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 
Reno. By Maz Miller. 267 pages. Dodd, 


Mead, New York. $3. The veteran water- 
front reporter covers the “Biggest Little 
City in the World,” home of the Ameri- 
can divorce industry, and the state where 
no speed laws exist, no sales or income 
taxes, Where you gamble in the open and 
can keep your winnings. 


Towarp Freevom. By Jawaharlal 
Nehru. 445 pages. Illustrations, appendizes, 
index. John Day, New York. $4. A stirring 
and beautifully written autobiography of 
the Cambridge-educated Indian leader, 
now in prison, who is second only to 
Gandhi as a Nationalist hero. 


CueerFULNEssS Breaks In. By Angela 
Thirkell. 342 pages. Knopf, New York. 
$2.50. A light and ebullient novel about 
the war in England by the author of “The 
Brandons.” 


MYSTERY WEEK 


Opps ow tHE Hor Seat. By Judson 
Philips. 241 pages. Dodd, Mead, New 
York. $2. A rip-roaring tale of a fixed 
boxing bout, and a Texas oil man who de- 
liberately lost $125,000 with a two-headed 
con. Danny Coyle, the square-shooting 
“betting commissioner” of New York, 
solves a murder and settles a kidnaping. 
First rate, and plenty tough. 


Tue Bive Geranium. By Dolan Birk- 
ley. 310 pages. Simon & Schuster, New 
York. $2. This begins with an ax murder, 
has another midway, and ends with an 
attempted third. Near each victim is 
found a potted blue geranium—and the 
reason for its presence should be fairly 
obvious halfway through the book. All 
right if you like them talky and gory. 





*Moén’s story tends to corroborate a report 
received in this country last fall; he says that, 
around Sept. 16, a large force of invasion barges 
set out for England from the Belgian coast, but 
were spotted in mid-Channel by RAF pilots 
who dropped oil drums on and near them and 
then set them afire. 








keep contents of drawer 
in an upright position 
without compression. 











v-CUT POCKET 
TRI-GUARD 
SUPPORT ) 








A “V” shaped fil- 
ing pocket is cre- 
ated by a touch of 
the fingers and 
makes it easy to 
file or find. 





SWAY CHECK 


INCREASE OFFICE EFFICIENCY WITH 
THIS NEW KIND OF FILING CABINET 


Globe-Wernicke has solved the problem of quick, accurate filing and 
finding with the most outstanding filing development in years . . . the 
Tri-Guard principle. This exclusive patented Globe-Wernicke feature is 
a revolutionary improvement in filing. It saves fime, work and money... 
greatly increases efficiency and makes working conditions more pleasant. 








Ask our local dealer to demonstrate Tri-Guard files and our Safeguard 
filing plan without cost or obligation ...or write direct to us for more 








information and free, illustrated filing chart. 


She Globe-Wernicke Co. .. Rol oO. 

















ah” YOU CAN 
\CATCH MORE FISH 


Creek Chub’s new 1941 catalogis a prac- 

tical, fascinating, reliable guide to bet- 
ter fishing! Shows lures and flies in 
natural colors! Sent FREE upon re- 
quest! Write today! 


CREEK CHUB BAIT CO. 





544 So. Randolph St. Garrett, Ind. 














Listen to... “Ahead of the Headlines” 


Newsweek on the air every Thursday night, 10:30 E. S. T.; 9:30 C. S. T.; 7:30 P. S. T. 
NBC Blue Network stations. 


New York WBAL Baltimore WTOL Toledo KFRU Columbia, Mo. 
Boston WMAL Washington WSAI = Cincinnati KGKO Ft. Worth— 
Springfield, Mass. WAGA Atlanta WAKR Akron Dallas 
Bridgeport WEBR Buffalo WXYZ Detroit KGO San Francisco 
Hartford KDKA Pittsburgh WENR Chicago KECA San Francisco 
Philadelphia WHK Cleveland KXOK St. Louis KJIR Seattle 

















THIS GRAND SOUP\ 


WINS ON 2 CC 


7 As a socially-correct First XY 
_ 


Course ... there’s nothing 
else like it! 

As a Luncheon in itself... 
different, delicious! 


Underwood Black Bean Soup is a delight to 
any hostess for it’s a Double-Duty Soup — 
dark, rich, satisfying. It attains its peak of 
flavor, when served with a slice of lemon, one 
of egg, a spot of sherry. Perfect, noon or night. 


Write Wm. Underwood Co., 85 Walnut St., Water- 
town, Massachusetts, if your dealer cannot supply you. 


Underwood offers you also a rare 
Purée Mongole, a delicious blend 


UNDER WOOD FINE SOUPS — %eisnihiot%p<B5t} 84 menses 
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Perspective 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Checks on Inflation 


Tis weeks have passed since the 
Federal Reserve Board, through its chair- 
man, Marriner Eccles, made a number of 
considered proposals designed to retard in- 
flation—that somber companion of war 
and preparations for war. Nothing has 
been done to further this program. Legis- 
lation to activate it has not been drafted. 
This is partly because of the illness of 
Senator Wagner, partly because of Wash- 
ington’s overshadowing interest in the 
Lend-Lease Bill. But chiefly it is because 
the Administration shows no disposition 
to support this particular anti-inflation 
program at the moment, although it is 
actively interested in other types of infla- 
tion control. 

Officials who are pooh-poohing warnings 
about inflation, these days, place great re- 
liance on the obvious fact that it is all but 
impossible for the United States to have 
the kind of inflation that most people 
think of when the word “inflation” is men- 
tioned—the kind of dizzying and devas- 
tating decline in the value of money that 
marked our Revolutionary War and post- 
war Germany, France and Italy. The pres- 
ent situation differs fundamentally from 
such situations, they say. We have vast 
supplies of, gold and silver, incomparable 
means of production to prevent shortages 
of goods and the skyrocketing of their 
prices, a great reservoir of unemployed 
labor and a whole battery of government 
switches to throw in against inflation. All 
of which is true. 


DNevertheless, the basic cause of in- 
flation remains pretty much the same. 
Leonard P. Ayres defined it in 1936, when 
he said: 

“Tt seems clearly to be the rule that in 
any country that operates for long with 
unbalanced budgets the amounts of money 
in circulation and of bank deposits will 
steadily increase. The existence of this en- 
larged stock of money need not result in 
serious and progressive price advances if 
depression prevails, for then it will circu- 
late slowly, and the excess of productive 
capacity will be so great that competing 
offers of goods will eagerly meet each de- 
mand. However, in the course of time re- 
covery will come, and as expanding indus- 
try begins in various lines to approach 
‘apacity outputs, the buyers will com- 
pete for the goods, and prices will mount. 
Once vigorous price advances begin to ap- 
pear, buyers hasten to fill forward require- 
ments in anticipation of still further in- 





creases. This in turn produces the expect- 
ed advances. A self-stimulating spiral of 
price advances is thus initiated. Because 
of the abnormally large supplies of money 
in existence the prices will mount far, 
and if meanwhile the government con- 


tinues to increase the money supply 
through progressive borrowing, uncon- 


trolled inflation will become a reality.” 

As recently as last November the Lon- 
don Economist, surveying America’s eco- 
nomic outlook, warned: “There is a smell 
of boom in the air . . . If the public were 
for some reason . .. to begin spending, there 
is no possibility of any control being ex- 
erted. An inflationary movement, once 
touched off, as it well may be within a year 
or eighteen months by the growth of de- 
fense expenditures, might well run away 
with itself.” 


The Eccles warning, supported by 
the presidents of the twelve Federal Re- 
serve Banks and the members of the Ad- 
visory Council of the Reserve System, 
came along a month or so later. It pro- 
posed greater efforts toward balancing the 
budget; no reenactment of the Presiden- 
tial authority, which lapses next June, 
to issue $3,000,000,000 in greenbacks, to 
monetize foreign silver purchases and to 
devalue the dollar; an increase in reserve 
requirements of the banks; sterilization of 
gold imports; and a larger sale of United 
States securities to individual investors. 

Particularly significant is the Board’s 
desire to induce individual savers rather 
than banks to buy ‘government securities. 
When an individual buys a government 
bond, he draws a check and sends it to 
the Treasury, thus transferring a given 
amount of money from a private account 
to the public account. So, too, with insur- 
ance and trust companies. But when 
banks subscribe to government bonds for 
their own account they may, at their op- 
tion, enter the amount on their books 
as a new deposit credit against which the 
government may draw. Such deposit cred- 
its are actually new money—created out 
of the government’s promise of future 
payment. This clearly inflationary method 
of borrowing money has been our chief 
means of financing the deficit. Everyone 
recognizes that continued reliance on it to 
the same extent, now that business activ- 
ity is increasing, would be dangerous. 

The Reserve Board believes that inter- 
est rates must be raised to attract indi- 
vidual savings. The Treasury, on the 
other hand, wants to finance the defense 
program at as low a cost as possible. It 
agrees that defense securities should be 





largely sold to individuals, insurance com. 
panies and the like. But it is convinced 
that they can be encouraged to buy de. 
fense bonds by some means other thay 
the stiffening of interest rates. 





Re fact, the chief issues between 
the Reserve Board and the Administration 
critics of its proposals seem to center jn 
this question of meeting the threat of jp. 
flation in ways other than financial. The 
Administration does not oppose all the 
Eccles proposals. It merely believes it has 
better ones. It believes, for instance, that 
it can control prices by waving the red 
flag of publicity at specific price increases 
or by calling in “representative dealers” 
or by occasionally taking over a plant 
or by priorities. Priorities alone would pre- 
vent inflation if they were drastic enough, 
it feels, because if you prevent buyers from 
competing you go far toward preventing 
sellers from raising prices. 

Theoretically these are answers. But 
it’s easy to see their practical flaws. First, 
there is a question whether you can sue- 
cessfully fix the price of a finished article 
without fixing the price of every item— 
including labor—that goes into it. There is 
the same question about priorities. They 
must be established for every element that 
goes into the making of items subject to 
priority. It might not be possible to estab- 
lish priorities numerous enough to check 
inflationary price rises. And if it were, the 
multiplication of government controls 
could change the face of our economic life 
as drastically as inflation itself. 

Those who are looking for the danger 
signals of inflation will be well advised to 
remember that it will not necessarily show 
itself in stock-exchange values or commod- 
ity prices in the near future. Because of 
the volume of stock trading going on out- 
side the exchanges, among other things, 
the stock market is no longer the barome- 
ter it once was. New factors in the com- 
modity field likewise affect interpretations 
of commodity price levels. Beyond this, 
it is important to bear in mind that infla- 
tion is in no small part a_ psychological 
phenomenon. It never comes until enough 
people are convinced that it is coming. 
Certainly that is the answer to the oft- 
repeated question, “How much debt can 
this country carry?” We can probably 
varry, within reason, about as much debt 
as we think we can carry. 

But the very fact that so many consid- 
erations render the lessons of the past in- 
adequate ought to put us on our guard. 
An inflation that expressed itself in far 
less than a runaway demand for labor and 
materials could seriously impede the de- 
fense program. It is essential that the gov- 
ernment adopt a comprehensive series of 
safeguards, devised cooperatively by the 
Federal Reserve Board, the Treasury, tlie 
Federal Loan Administrator and the lead- 
ers of Congress, at the earliest possible 
moment. 
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No car has ever carried the Ford idea quite so far 





‘HE FORD BUSINESS started as a man 
nd an idea. Today, on River Rouge, 
,ousands of well-paid Ford workers 
ield the tools and vast resources of 
ne of the greatest of all industrial 
lants. Here we build cars in what is 
nown as “the Ford way.” 

It is a way of great efficiency, in a 
lant so complete that raw ore may 
nd itself'a precision-finished fine steel 
art in a new Ford car in as little time 
; 28 hours from start to finish! And 











the economies we make along the way 
are passed along to you who buy 
our cars. 

It is a way of quality, producing 
many extra-fine materials which are 
built into your Ford car at no extra 
cost to you. 

It is a way in which we take one 
small profit on each car, so that more 
of the price you pay goes into the car 
you drive. 

At your Ford dealer’s now is a car 


that shows the benefits to you of this 
Ford way as no car we’ve ever made 
before has done. It is the product of 
our 39th car-building year. Behind it 
are over 28 million Ford cars. 

Its size, comfort, quietness, beauty 
and driving ease surpass anything we 
have done before. How it compares 
with what others do, we leave to your 
own judgment. 

We know that we have built it to stand 
out, and its owners tell us that it does. 
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ome Ford Advantages 
for 1941: 


W ROOMINESS. Bodies of the 
% 1941 Ford are longer and 
der this year. Front seating 
dth, for instance, is increased 
much as seven inches. 


SOFT, QUIET RIDE. A new Ford 
ride, with new frame and stabi- 
lizer, softer springs and im- 
proved shock absorbers. 

GREAT POWER WITH ECONOMY. 
This year, more than ever, Ford 
owners are enthusiastic about 
the economy and fine all-round 
performance of Ford cars. 


BIG WINDOWS. Windshield and 
windows increased all around 
to give nearly four square feet of 
added vision area in each °41 
Ford Sedan. 

LARGEST HYDRAULIC BRAKES in 
the Ford price field. 12-inch 
drums. For added safety, longer 
brake-lining wear. 


GET THE FACTS AND 
YOU'LL GET A FORD! 








“But Luckies pay the price to get it!” 
says Jim Hill, Jr, independent tobacco buyer 


“Year after year I’ve seen Luckies buy the 
finer, the milder tobaccos and pay the price 
for ’em, too,” says Jim Hill, Jr., of Winston- 
Salem, N. C. “*That’s why I’ve smoked 
Luckies 5 years and that’s why most other 
independent tobacco men smoke them!” 

When you buy tobacco, you get what you 
pay for. And Luckies pay higher prices for 
the finer, the lighter, the naturally milder 
tobaccos. If you’re smoking more today, 
real mildness is important. So take a tip 
from the independent tobacco experts—the 
buyers, auctioneers and warehousemen. 
Smoke the smoke tobacco experts smoke. 





